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Chronicle 


Home News.—In an open letter to his clergy, Car- 
dinal Gibbons indorsed the Liberty Loan, and asked that 
parishioners be urged to subscribe to it. After explain- 
ing the nature of this loan and its 
purpose, “that the present aims and 
objects of our country shall be fully 
financed and our national interests safeguarded,” the 
Cardinal called for a generous subscription as the best 
evidence of unswerving devotion to the cause of our 
He concluded with the following strong ap- 


Catholic Prelates and 
the Liberty Loan 


country. 
peal : 

I would therefore impress upon the clergy of the archdiocese 
that they do all in their ‘power to further the work, to the end 
that these bonds may be fully subscribed. I would suggest that 
on next Sunday, June 3, you urge your people to subscribe to the 
loan. The seriousness of the situation*cannot be overestimated. 
It is something of personal interest coming home to each one of 
us. Let it not be said that we were weighed in the balance and 
found wanting. 

A similar message was sent by Cardinal Farley to the 
priests of his archdiocese to be read at all the Masses. 
Attention was called in it to the duties connected with 
Registration Day, and, as a further spur to patriotism, 


he added: 

The percentage of Catholics already enlisted in the volunteer 
units and in training in the Officers’ Reserve Corps shows that 
our young men of military age are imbued with the same ardent 
and devoted patriotism which has distinguished their Catholic 
ancestry in the military annals of our country. On Tuesday next 
not only will the youth of the country be enrolled, but the quality 
of our patriotism will be tested. 

He finally asked the people to attend the rallies to be 
held previous to registration, “in order to catch up more 
fully and fulfil more devotedly the high and solemn 
duties before us.” 

In the same spirit Archbishop Mundelein pledged him- 
self to take a large block of Liberty bonds, and urged each 
parish to follow his own example. Should any parish 
be too poor to invest even $100, he said, it was to borrow 
the amount, and he would later buy the bonds at the 
price paid if it was found necessary to dispose of them. 
He thus expressed his motive: 

_ The purpose of our action is to show to the people of Chicago, 
and especially our Catholic people, that the Church feels it a 
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positive duty at this time to aid the nation in every way it pos- 
sibly can in return for the peace and liberty that the Church has 
always enjoyed in the United States. We will lend every aid, 
every encouragement, and every assistance to our country at 
this time when our country needs us. 

At a conference which took place at Cathedral Hall 
every congregation was pledged to support the Liberty 
Loan. 


The War.—No important results have been achieved 
during the past week on any of the war fronts. Fight- 
ing in France has been on a comparatively small scale, 
although the Germans made a num- 
ber of unsuccessful attempts to. re- 
take the ground recently lost in the 
vicinity of Laffaux and the Craonne plateau ; their attacks 
have been especially violent against the heights of the 
In the region of the Isonzo the 


Bulletin, May 21, p.m.- 
_ June 4, a.m. 


Moronvilliers ridge. 
Italians have been making vigorous but unavailing efforts 
to dislodge the Austrians from their positions on Monte 
Santo and the Vodice ridge, and have had in turn to 
repel a number of assaults on their own lines, especially 
at Hills 126, 174, 592 and 652, and on San Giovanni. 
Activity on a small scale has been reported in Macedonia, 
and an intermittent offensive on the part of the Rus- 
sians near Smorgon. 

The censorship section has been dropped from the 
Espionage bill. Having been already definitely rejected 
by the Senate, the substitute offered for the Gard House 
amendment needed only to be voted 
out by the House to disappear 
from the bill. On May 31 it was 
finally rejected by the House by a vote of 184 to 144, 
and the conferees were ordered to eliminate it from the 
bill altogether. It will not come up before Congress 
again unless it is offered in a separate bill or is incor- 
porated into some other bill. To the very end the Ad- 
ministration endeavored to pass this legislation, but it 
is said that no further efforts will be made to force its 
passage, largely because the riots im Cleveland and 
Chicago had rendered it advisable to get the other pro- 
visions of the Espionage bill on the statutes as soon as 
possible in order to enable the Executive Department to 
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deal effectively with similar situations, should they 
recur. 

The Senate Financial Committee is disposed to view 
with apprehension the intrusion of the tariff question 
into the war legislation. The horizontal advance of 
tariff rates provided for in the House 
bill by the imposition of a ten per 
cent ad valorem tax on every item 
of the existing statute, in so far as it affects raw ma- 
terials, will probably be eliminated ; in so far as it affects 
other articles on the list it will probably undergo a good 
deal of revision, if it is not thrown out altogether. 

The Committee has decided to substitute stamp taxes 
in the Senate bill for the taxes imposed by the House on 
manufacturers’ gross sales; it has also dispensed with 
the House tax on pianos, organs and other musical 
instruments not operated mechanically, but retains the 
tax on instruments operated mechanically. Taxes on 
jewelry, chewing gum and moving-picture films were 
also struck out, and a tentative substitute was accepted, 
which was left vague as to details, providing for taxes 
on confectionery. 

The Senate Financial Committee favors taxes on 
club-dues, admission to places of amusement, including 
motion-pictures that charge an admission of over twenty- 
five cents, on yachts and pleasure-boats, on athletic goods, 
perfumery, cosmetics, patent medicines, soft drinks, 
and an ad valorem tax on motor-cars to be levied on 
owners. With the exception of some modifications of 
the tax on cigars, the Senate Committee has retained the 
House schedule for internal revenue taxes on tobacco 
and tobacco products. An import tax on coffee, tea and 
cocoa, an excise tax on sugar, and a tax on parcel-post 
packages, have been written into the Senate plan; but 
the tax on express packages has been reduced, also that 
on passenger and Pullman tickets, and on munitions. 

The question of mail-rates affecting newspapers and 
periodicals has not yet been definitely decided, although 
the Committee has rejected the House provisions for 
taxing second-class matter. One of the suggestions dis- 
cussed was proposed by Senator Hardwick, which pro- 
vided for the retention of the rate of one cent per pound 
on the “portion of the publication devoted to reading- 
matter other than advertising,’ and for a sliding scale 
of increased taxation on the advertising sections as fol- 
lows: “ Until June 30, 1918, three cents a pound; July 
I, 1918 to June 30, I919, six cents a pound; July 1, 
1919, and thereafter, eight cents a pound.” To this pro- 
posal there was strong opposition on the ground that 
such a tax was confiscatory, more drastic and unfair 
than any tax yet proposed. By it $20,000,000 would be 
raised in the first year and a larger amount in subse- 
quent years. The Committee are now at work on a pro- 
posal which may satisfy the demands of the Post Office 
Department and not prove an unequal burden on pub- 
lishers. Senator Simmons, Chairman of the Senate 
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lishers that they would certainly have to bear their share 
of the war-tax, and that a second-class mail-tax of some 
kind was almost certain to be imposed. The publishers 
signified their readiness to bear a portion of the burden, 
but declared almost unanimously that they preferred a 
tax on advertising, as the mail-tax would be ruinous. 

The Secretary of the Treasury insists that a gross levy 
of not less than $1,800,000,000 should be made, but from 
present indications it would appear that the total of the 
Senate Revenue bill will not reach a higher figure than 
$1,500,000,000. : 

On May 28 the House adopted without opposition an 
amendment to the Army and Navy Deficiency bill, as 
already passed by the House. The amendment, which 

was offered by Mr. Fitzgerald, Chair- 
grt -* man of the Appropriations Com- 

mittee, was in substance the same as 
the Senate measure and authorizes the appropriation of 
$750,000,000 to be expended in building merchant ships. 
This raises the appropriation for the army and navy to 
a sum exceeding $3,400,000,000. The other amendments 
made by the Senate to the House bill were rejected. As 
a consequence the bill has been referred to a conference 
of both Houses. The amendment relating to shipping 
introduced by Mr. Fitzgerald confers on the President 
authorization : 

(1) To order from any person such ships as he may deem 
necessary for the national defense. (2) To modify, cancel, re- 
quisition or suspend the performance of any contract made for 
any purpose which requires labor that might be used for ship- 
building. (This is the provision Representative Lenroot at- 
tacked). (3) To requisition the output of any factory or to 
take over any factory required for shipbuilding. (4) To ac- 
quire any vessel owned by an American citizen or corporation, 
along with its equipment. (5) To acquire any dock, wharf, 
warehouse or fueling, loading, discharging, terminal or other 
facilities. 


The House measure omits all reference to General 
Goethals, although the Senate draft of the Deficiency bill 
explicitly names him as the one on whom the President 
may confer power to carry out the shipbuilding program. 
It was stated authoritatively in the House that such men- 
tion was unnecessary, as there was no serious friction 
between the Shipping Board and the manager of the 
Board’s Emergency Fleet Corporation. The General, 
it was said, is to be given a free hand in all that concerns 
shipbuilding ; the Board will exercise all the other func- 
tions provided for it by law. 
On May 28 the House passed the Food Census bill 
without a record vote. It provides for an appropriation 
of $14,770,000 to be expended in a survey of the general 
raisin tis food situation, in distributing seeds 
Bille to farmers, and in stimulating food 
production. This. is the first of the 
two Administration food bills introduced in the House 
by Mr. Lever, Chairman of the House Agricultural Com- 
mittee. - , 
After it had passed the House, Senator Gore, Chair- 























man of the Senate Agricultural Committee, asked that 
the House Food bill with its amendments be substituted 
in the Senate for the bill already submitted to that body. 
His request was granted. The Senate passed without 
a record vote an amendment to the bill which makes 
hoarding, storage or destruction of food, fuel or other 
necessities of life with a view to limiting supplies or 
affecting prices, a felony punishable by imprisonment 
in the penitentiary for not less than six months nor more 
than three years. An exception was made in favor of 
farmers and others with respect to products of land 
cultivated by them. Another amendment was added by 
the Senate restricting trading in futures with the purpose 
of unduly or unreasonably raising or enhancing the 
price of wheat or other food cereals to the injury of the 
people of the United States and providing for the punish- 
ment of such offenses by a fine of $500 or imprisonment 
for not more than one year, or both. A third amend- 
ment curtails the power given to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture for the investigation of food resources. Other 
amendments were also made, by one of which the appro- 
priation voted by the House was cut down to $11,000,- 
ooo. The bill was finally passed by the Senate without 
a record vote; but as there are some differences between 
the House and Senate measures, it has been referred 
to a conference of members of both houses. 

The Agricultural Committee of the House has already 
concluded its hearings on the second Administration 
Food bill and is now engaged in perfecting it. Com- 
plete control of the machinery of food supply and dis- 
tribution, measures for preventing hoarding, specula- 
tion and monopoly, standardization of products, the 
fixing of minimum and maximum prices, the regulation 
of grain used for the manufacture of whisky and beer, 
and the complete prohibition of grain for such purposes 
should the President deem such prohibition advisable, 
are some of the measures which are contemplated in 
the bill; authorization for the Government to take over 
and operate in extreme cases storage plants, warehouses, 
elevators, packing-concerns, factories and mines will 
also be provided for in the bill. 

The Austrian and German delegates to the Socialist 
conference to be held at Stockholm are reported to have 
drawn up a peace program containing the following 
articles: (1) No annexations. (2) 
No indemnities. (3) The south 
Slavic lands and Austro-Hungarian 
crown lands to remain in the Dual Monarchy. (4) Fin- 
land and Russian Poland to be independent States. Ga- 
licia to have autonomy under Austrian sovereignty. (5) 
Restoration of freedom of commerce on land and sea. 
(6) Return to the maritime principle established by the 
Paris Peace Treaty of 1856 and the restriction of 
mechanical means which may be employed in maritime 
and air warfare.” The delegates oppose the annexation 
of Belgium and favor Serbia’s independence. 
Provost-Marshal-General Crowder is engaged in work- 
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ing out regulations to govern exemptions from selective 


conscription. The details have not yet been published, 
but it is said that first the quota of 
Other Items men will be drawn for each section, 


probably by the j ury-wheel system ; 
then all claims to exemption will be taken up, individu- 
ally and not by classes, under the direction of local 
exemption boards, of which there will be one for each 
county, and one for each group of 30,000 in cities. These 
boards, it is said, will be composed entirely of civilians, 
named by local authorities and approved by the Presi- 
dent, and their work will be supplemented by boards of 
review which are to be established on the basis of one 
or more for each Federal judicial district. The Depart- 
ment of Justice has issued an official warning that inter- 
ference with enforcement of the registration will be 
dealt with severely according to the provisions of the 
law. 

On May 28 the Brazilian Chamber passed the first 
reading of the Government measure, revoking the decree 
of neutrality in the war between the United States and 
Germany which passed the Brazilian Chamber April 25, 
1917. The measure, which was drawn up by the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, authorizes President Braz 
to take the steps necessary for carrying the bill into 
effect. 

The Prince of Udine and the other members of the 
Italian War Mission were welcomed in the Senate on 
May 31, when the Prince delivered the message of Italy 
to the United States. Although the object of the visit 
is said to be mainly concerned with acquainting the Amer- 
ican people with Italian ideals and purposes, economic 
questions are also a part of its work. The delegates 
signified in a conference with the Treasury Department 
that Italy was in favor of creating in union with France 
and Great Britain a single agency for the purchase of 
supplies. Another loan of $100,000,000 is being negoti- 
ated. The War Mission will visit a number of cities 
before returning to Italy. 


France.—The country has generously provided for the 
material and social welfare of her war orphans. These 
children are to become the wards of the nation. They 
will receive an education such as 
their parents would have given them 
had they lived. Whether remaining 
in the home of their mother, or boarding with some 
family, in a school or college, learning a trade or tilling 
the land, they are to get such a training as will fit them 
for their walk of life. Every opportunity for the devel- 
opment of their character and their intellectual faculties 
will be put in their way. “ Every career, even the very 
highest,” exclaimed M. Bourgeois in the Senate, “ shall 
be opened to the wards of the nation.” As the number 
of these wards will run into the hundreds of thousands 
the task before the nation is a formidable one. 

To cope with the work a new organization has been 
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created. There is a central bureau in Paris, attached to 
the Ministry of Public Instruction and administered by a 
council consisting of senators, of the mayors of large 
towns, leaders in the social and economic questions of 
the day, and Government officials. Besides this there are 
bureaus in the departments presided over by the Prefects. 
These will apply the law to the various districts, appoint 
delegates in every parish, and, wherever it may seem 
advisable, select a guardian who shall be responsible for 
each ward of the nation. 

The whole scheme is comprehensive, practical .and 
worked out with minutest care down to the least detail. 
At first sight, it seems to be a splendid piece of legisla- 
tion. And but for one omission it is. When the bill 
was brought before the Senate, it was pointed out that in 
the whole elaborate plan there was no room for religious 
education or instruction. The bureaus which have the 
practical working out of the scheme are entirely under 
the control of the Minister of Public Instruction, of ad- 
visers and officials either downright radicals or anti- 
The same may be said of the department 
The whole machinery is practically State- 
controlled. There are a few representatives of the pri- 
vate charity organization on the committees, but these 
are the number of officials. No 
bishops have been called to take a place in the central 
bureau, no curés to take part in the deliberation of the 


clerical. 
bureaus. 


lost in Government 


department councils or to act as delegates. 

After long debate the bill was modified and in the coun- 
cil of the central and departmental bureaus, a sufficient 
number of private members, representatives of commer- 
cial organizations and of charitable works was introduced 
to balance the official members. The guardians were re- 
placed by a board of advisers to act only in behalf of 
children deprived of all relatives, and it was specially 
stipulated that no preference should be given to State 
schools. These are distinct gains. But the proposals of 
Catholic Senators that the new organization should be 
amalgamated with the Secours National, or should be 
attached to the Ministry of Justice, which has less of a 
partisan and political character than the Ministry of In- 
struction, were both negatived. 


Russia.—Unwilling to wait till the Constituent Assem- 
bly meets and takes up the land question, the peasants 
in their own way are summarily settling it themselves. 

It is reported that in many parts of 


Peasants Seizing . : . A . 
~ Russia the ownership of land is being 


Lands 
taken over by the communal author- 


iues, generally without compensation or for a merely 
nominal rent, and in some districts the peasants have 
confiscated the proprietors’ horses, plows and _ seed. 
There has been some incendiarism but no murder, and 
in most cases the confiscation has proceeded quietly. 
In Minsk, however, the agrarian disorders threaten the 
total ruin of agriculture. Anarchy prevails in many 
districts of Bessarabia and in the Pskov region a general 
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confiscation of land has taken place. Local governments 
have been issuing proclamations in an effort to prevent 
the spread of the movement, but it appears to be ad- 
vancing. 

News came from Petrograd on May 29 that the coun- 
try is facing an economic situation that, in the opinion 
of the Socialist ministers, can be met only by bringing 
the war to a close. Workers in the 
munitions factories are demanding 
wages that are greater than the man- 
agers’ profits. Though wages have been increased from 
100 to 150 per cent, the pricés of the output have not 
advanced. The factories are in virtual control of work- 
men’s committees and are threatened ‘with a shortage 
of material, yet the owners do not dare close the works 
owing to their fear of the employees, none of whom may 
be dismissed without the consent of the committees. 
There is no way of enforcing discipline, and idleness is 


An Economic 
Crisis 


prevalent. 

On May 30, M. Pieschehonoff, the Food Minister, ex- 
plained the economic state of the country to a congress 
of officers’ delegates from the front. The army required, 
he said, 18,000,000 poods (a pood being thirty-six 
pounds) of wheat every week. But that amount is not 
being supplied; indeed, one week only 5,000,000 poods 
arrived. Other cereals, especially oats, were also scarce, 
because the peasants are demanding raw material and 
iron implements in return for their grain. The munition 
factories, the Food Minister continued, are in great need 
of iron. They have on hand only 3,000,000 poods of 
iron, whereas 30,000,000 are required. He declared that 
unless the people, particularly the peasants, are prepared 
to make great sacrifices, Russia is on the eve of a catas- 
trophe. 

On June 1, the Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Delegates 
voted to take control of Kronstadt, the large fortress that 
defends Petrograd. The local Kronstadt branch of the 
Delegates announced that it does not 
recognize the Provisional Govern- 
ment, and that all the Government’s 
representatives have been removed from the fortress. 
On June 2 a few score armed anarchists, accompanied 
by soldiers and sailors, marched through the main streets 
of Petrograd carrying black banners, inscribed “ Down 
with Authority,” “ Down with Capitalists,” “ Long Live 
the Social Revolution and the Commune.” Labor 
troubles continue. The Donetz miners demand a mini- 
mum wage of $127 a month, and 6,000 Petrograd clerks 
have struck for double wages, starting from the begin- 
ning of the war. That sum would amount to $5,000 to 
$10,000 for each clerk. Many stores then closed. Min- 
ister of War Keronsky’s orders to punish desertion with 
penal servitude are reported to have caused serious riot- 
ing at Kiev, where some 15,000 absentee soldiers or- 
ganized a demonstration. Minister of Commerce Ko- 
novoloff has resigned on,account of differences with the 
Minister of Labor regarding economic measures. 
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Our Censor and Mexico 





Eser Cote ByAmM 


UITE recently the New York Outlook, in an- 

nouncing the appointment of Mr. George Creel 

as executive chairman of the newly-created 
Committee on Public Information, spoke of him as “ an 
ardent defender of Secretary Daniels and a strong sup- 
porter of Mr. Wilson,” who “ ought to be able, sympa- 
thetically, to present the aims and policies of the Ad- 
ministration.” Naturally, such a notice drew attention 
to the man who is to control “ public information ” for 
some time to come, and people began to ask for the cre- 
dentials of the chairman of this all-important committee. 

While this discussion was under way-my eyes fell upon 
Mr. Creel’s book, “ Wilson and the Issues,” and as I 
opened the volume, the following statement from the 
chapter on Mexico fell under my gaze: “In a country 
of 15,000,000, 10,000 own every inch of the land.” That 
is very definite and final, but is it true? In 1910, the 
State of Chiapas, one of the twenty-seven States of Mex- 
ico, with a population of 436,817, numbered over 10,000 
registered land-owners whose properties were assessed in 
excess of $200. The assessment rate was very low, and 
those assessed at less than this amount were not listed 
and paid no tax. Their number included members of the 
native tribes, who form quite three-fourths of the popu- 
lation of the State and practically all the land-owners. 

In addition to the land owned by individuals, there 
are in this State several million acres of public land 
which was available for purchase at four pesos per 
hectarea. The price was payable, one-half to the State 
in cash, and the remainder to the Federal Government in 
bonds of the interior debt, worth about $0.75. This 
meant a price of 1.42 pesos per acre (about $0.70 gold). 

In addition to the public land mentioned, practically 
every town and village possesses an ejido, or commons, 
where a farm may be had free by a process similar to 
the Homestead Law of the United States. These lands 
are without equal for fertility and enjoy a well-dis- 
tributed and ample rainfall. They are at an altitude 
providing a comfortable and healthful climate, and all 
tropical products can be grown, because frost is un- 
known. If these acres could be set down within the 
borders of the United States, and still retain their fer- 
tility and climate, they would quickly sell for over 
$1,000 each. 

The State of Chiapas is one of the southern States of 
Mexico. In size it is some ten per cent larger than West 
Virginia, and is less densely populated than the State of 
Washington. Its soil is a marvel of richness and its 
climate is ideal. The central highlands of Mexico, com- 
prising some 30 per cent of the total area of the country 
and containing about 70 per cent of its inhabitants, are 


about as densely populated as the American Middle 
West. It is not to be expected that, in this region, there 
can be found any more public land than there is in Iili- 
nois. There are some large properties there, just as in 
Illinois, but there also are a multitude of small holdings. 
The Indian villages in all this region still hold their com- 
munal fields. . 

The Mexican Indian is distinctively a land-owner. In 
fact, his classification as an Indian in the census is de- 
termined by his residence in an Indian village possessing 
communal fields. On this basis the population of Mexico 
is given as 38 per cent Indian. As there are hosts of 
small land-owners, not so classified, it may be safely said 
that Mexico has a greater proportion of small land-own- 
ers than any other country in the civilized world. 

The large “landed estates,” so often referred to as 
an example of “land monopoly” in Mexico, owe their 
existence to desert conditions that have produced simi- 
lar properties in the southwestern United States. There 
are large properties in the central highlands of Mexico, 
just as there are large properties in the Middle Western 
United States, and for similar reasons. In the United 
States there has been a tendency to increase the size of 
the average farm, while in Mexico the contrary has been 
Several instances can be cited, off-hand, in 
For example, the hacienda of 


the case. 
support of this statement. 
De Lencero, once the property of Santa Anna, has been 
divided into some dozen parts. <A hacienda, named San 
Bartolo, near Morelia, in Michoacan, has been divided 
into fifteen parts. Another property in Michoacan has 
been divided into ten parts; another into twelve, and still 
another into fifty parts. Practically all these divisions 
occurred during the rule of Diaz. There has been no 
lack of land in Mexico, nor any impediment to its ac- 
quisition. 

Having utterly misstated the land problem, Mr. Creel 
proceeds to say: “ Lack of public schools doomed gen- 
eration after generation to ignorance and illiteracy.” 
This is strange, indeed. Reference to the records will 
show that a steady increase in the number of schools and 
school attendance in Mexico caused a steady decrease in 
the rate of illiteracy. The estimate for 1890 was 8o per 
cent; in 1900 it was given as 75.3 per cent, and in 1910 
it had been lowered to 70.7 per cent. These figures take 
on a meaning little helpful to Mr. Creel when compared 
with conditions obtaining in the United States. In 
twelve southern States of the American Union, the il- 
literacy-rate runs from 13 per cent to 29 per cent. The 
American negro is 30 per cent illiterate, and the Ameri- 
can Indian 45 per cent illiterate. And this in spite of a 
host of well-meaning busy-bodies working for their wel- 
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fare, with the resources of the wealthiest nation on earth 
at their disposal. If Mexico had devoted the same 
amount per capita to the education of its 5,700,000 In- 
dians as is appropriated in the United States for its 
300,000 Indians, it would have absorbed every penny of 
its revenues, Federal, State and municipal, and, if it had 
equaled the United States in results, there still would 
be 45 per cent illiterate. 

The States of the Mexican Union appropriated from 
a fourth to a third of their incomes to education, and the 
Federal Government devoted 6 per cent to a like purpose. 
The Mexican State of Yucatan spent more per capita on 
education than is spent by any one of seven different 
southern States of the American Union. 

The number of schools in 1910 in Mexico is given at 
11,940, with an average daily attendance of 800,000. 
This means an enrollment of practically 1,200,000. The 
private and parochial schools numbered approximately 
3,000, with an enrollment of upward of 300,000. The 
total of 1,500,000 represents 40 per cent of the children 
of school age. When this is compared with the 51.15 
per cent for the State of Louisiana, it will be seen that 
Mexico did not do so badly, after all. 

But Mr. Creel is still writing. Labor is now his theme. 
Of this he affirms: “ The toilers of the nation were 
serfs, compelled to labor all their lives under laws that 
legitimized slavery and oppression; and from birth to 
death the great mass of Mexican people bowed under the 
weight of a vast hopelessness, a paralyzing despair.” It 
it impossible to reconcile this harrowing picture with the 
fact that wages had been on a steady increase for a num- 
ber of years. Every employer of labor in Mexico will 
give abundant testimony about the independence of the 
Mexican worker. 

Between 1898 and 1908 wages for farm hands in 
Chiapas rose from $1.00 a week to $1.00 a day, and in 
the Tampico oil districts wages went from 60 cents to 
$4.00 a day. In some of the remote and backward dis- 
districts of Mexico there existed isolated instances of 
mild imitations of the conditions existing throughout the 
southern United States, in Georgia lumber camps and 
Alabama cotton fields, for example. Mr. Creel, in this 
instance, seems to have been looking no farther than his 
own country, and not at Mexico. 

His references to “concessions” and “ concession- 
aires” are quite evidently made without the knowledge 
that a “ concession” in Mexico is a franchise, only that 
and nothing more. It bears no relation whatever to a 
monopoly. Mining “concessions” are mining patents, 
or mining claims; oil “concessions” are contracts to 
bore for oil, similar to contracts in the United States; 
railroad “ concessions ” are railroad franchises, in all of 
which the Government not only reserved the right to 
regulate the tariffs and have the mails carried free, but 
insisted that the roads revert to the Government in 
ninety-nine years. 

There are many other statements in “ Wilson and the 
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Issues ” as ludicrous as those examined. For instance, 
“Huerta died in the pay of Germany,” and again, 
“ Huerta died with German money in his pockets.” Mr. 
Creel must be the only person in possession of the proof 
of this interesting charge. But, however that may be, we 
have seen the bandit now ruling Mexico defiantly shak- 
ing the Zimmerman note in Mr. Wilson’s face, and 
asking him what he is going to do about it. 

And the following words are strange indeed “ With 
the punitive expedition far into Mexico, every peon 
aflame with suspicion and distrust, and Carranza balanc- 
ing between his pledged word to the United States and 
anger of his own people a 

“ Suspicion,” “ distrust,” and “anger” hardly square 
with the truth in the light of the fact that several 
thousand unarmed Mexicans followed the American 
troops out of Mexico, preferring to take their chances 
penniless in a strange land, among a strange people, with 
a strange language, rather than remain longer where the 
85 per cent were getting a “look-in” on the “ govern- 
ment ” of their own unhappy country. 

But if this is queer, the reference to the Vera Cruz 
matter is still stranger. Mr. Creel hardly cares to urge 
the flimsy pretext of the “ salute to the flag,” and, while 
he lets it be understood that the real reason was the 
destruction of the only government Mexico had had 
since Diaz, through the driving out of Huerta, he lays 
this stress on the stopping of the Ypiranga: “If the de- 
livery of the Ypiranga’s cargo was to be prevented, the 
seizure [of Vera Cruz] had to be made before the 
steamer’s arrival. As a consequence the order went to 
Admiral Fletcher on April 20.” Thus he would have us 
understand that the whole business was for the purpose 
of stopping the delivery of the ammunition but he fails 
to explain that the Y piranga was permitted to sail down 
the coast and deliver its cargo to Huerta under the nose 
of an American gunboat. 

But does he not let the cat out of the bag, when he 
says: “ Vera Cruz occupied worked the downfall of 
Huerta; the rise of a new order permitted the evacua- 
tion and the resumption of the policy of non-interfer- 
ence”? So we see that the taking of Vera Cruz was 
for the purpose of destroying Huerta, and for no other. 
And the “new order” has risen and submerged the 
miserable Mexicans under.a flood of vile Socialism which 
has raped and murdered, robbed and destroyed, until 
stark famine stalks through the land. 

This whole Mexican revolution, about which Mr. Creel 
is so excitedly solicitous, is epitomized in the manifesto 
issued by Alvarado, the (Carranzista) Governor of 
Yucatan, in which he said: “ Let us remember religion is 
ignorance, and that as the Revolution triumphs God goes 
down.” 

Mr. Creel is the Executive Chairman of the Committee 
on Public Information. Hereafter may the information 
he choose to give to the public be both instructive and 
entertaining and not entertaining only. 
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The O’Connellite View of Ireland 


SIGOURNEY W. 


O one of Irish blood could fail to have taken an 
N intense interest in the articles that have been 

appearing in AMERIcaA on the Irish problem dur- 
ing these last few weeks. They are only one of the many 
evidences of the urgency of the Irish question, of the 
absolute need of a settlement which will satisfy the just 
demands of Ireland and of Irish-Americans. Indeed, 
upon the Irish question Americans of Irish descent yield 
nothing in the intensity of their feelings to the Irish liv- 
ing in Ireland, for in this country we feel that America 
was largely colonized by Irishmen, that our Revolution 
could never have been accomplished without the great 
numbers of Irishmen who served in the Continental 
armies, and that the Irish strain in the American blood 
is the most vital, the most energetic element which goes 
to make up the American character. 

Ireland is far more the mother country of the United 
States than is England. There can be no doubt, then, of 
the great urgency of the Irish problem, and of the desire, 
not only of Ireland and of Irish-Americans, but of all 
good men everywhere, to see justice done to a nation to 
which every western European country, as well as the 
United States of America, owes so much. 

The only question which can divide Irishmen is a 
question of what is practicable, and in deciding this it 
seems to the present writer that we should judge the 
present by the past. Among all those great men who 
have led the Irish in the last 200 years, who were those 
who succeeded in accomplishing anything? The moment 
we ask this, it becomes. apparent that for accomplish- 
ment we must look to those Irish statesmen who took 
what is called the constitutional line, and who were con- 
tent if they could obtain for Ireland an honorable posi- 
tion within the British Empire. 

Grattan accomplished something; Flood accomplished 
something; Parnell accomplished something; Redmond 
has accomplished a great deal; but before all and above 
all, the man to whom the Irish race owes most, the man 
who not only raised the Irish Catholics from a position 
of intolerable servitude, but who taught Ireland and men 
of Irish blood everywhere to be proud of their Gaelic 
inheritance, was Daniel O’Connell. Never has the Irish 
race produced a man so typical of itself as in the case 
of the Liberator. 

In the present crisis, then, if there is any character in 
Irish history whom the Irish people would wish to con- 
sult if they were able, that person would be Daniel 
O’Connell, and fortunately for us he has left us his 
statesmanship in his speeches as in a testament. Let us 
open his speeches anywhere at random, and we shall find 

two ideas always present in his mind: First, that Irish- 
men must be free; and secondly, that that freedom can 
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only be attained within and not without the British Em- 
pire. In one of his famous speeches on the Repeal of 
the Union, the one delivered on June 29, 1813, he spoke 
of himself as follows: 

Your enemies say, and let them say it, that I wish for a 
separation between England and Ireland. The charge is false; 
it is, to use a modern quotation, as “false as hell!” And the 
men who originated, and those who seek to inculcate it, know 
it to be a talsehood. There lives not a man less desirous of a 
separation between the two countries, there lives not a man 
more deeply convinced that the connection between them, estab- 
lished upon the basis of one king and separate parliaments, 
would be of the utmost value to the peace and happiness of both 
countries, and to the liberties of the civilized world. 

Next, your enemies accuse me of a desire for the independence 
of Ireland. I admit the charge, and let them make the most of 
it. I have seen Ireland’ a kingdom; I reproach myself with 
having lived to behold her a province! Yes, I confess it, I 
will ever be candid upon the subject, I have an ulterior object, 
the Repeal of the Union, and the restoration to old Ireland of 
her independence. 

Later on in the speech he told his auditors what was 
to him his only fear, that they would not succeed in 


obtaining the object of Repeal. He said: 

Your enemies cannot put you down unless you yourselves 
lend them assistance. Your cause must triumph, unless you 
yourselves crush it. You have the fate of Ireland in your 
hands; upon you, and upon you alone does it depend. Alas for 
poor Ireland! Her liberties depend upon the prudence of a 
people of the most inflammable passions, goaded almost to 
madness on the one hand by Orange insults and oppressions, 
and exposed at the same time to the secret seductions of the 
agents and emissaries of those very Orange oppressors. Do you 
wish to gratify the Orangemen? If you do, the way is before 
you. You have only to enter into some illegal or traitorous 
association; you have only to break out into turbulence or 
violence, and the Orangemen will be delighted, because it will 
afford them the wished-for opportunity of rioting in your blood. 
Do you desire to afflict and disgust your friends? If you do 
the way is open to you. You need only form illegal or seditious 
societies. You have only to commit some outrage against the 
public peace, and against your sworn allegiance, and your 
friends must abandon your cause with contempt and abhorrence. 

In short, your enemies are on the alert. They throw out the 
language of irritation, and they adopt every measure of oppres- 
sion to goad you to a violation of the law, to a departure from 
your loyalty and peaceable demeanor. But it does not rest 
there. They send round their agents with money, and with 
pardon for themselves, to preach in private circles the doctrine 
of insurrection, to form secret knots and associations, to seduce 
you into crime and then betray you. These miscreants endeavor 
to obtain your confidence, that they may sell your lives. In the 
meantime, the Orangemen stand to their arms, ready prepared, 
primed, and loaded; they stand with the triangle and the gibbet, 
to torture, to plunder, and to massacre. 

Alas! Alas! my countrymen, see you not the fatal snare? 
Do you not comprehend the cruel purposes of your betrayers? 
Yes; my countrymen were never deficient in intellect, they never 
wanted ready comprehension. They do, and they must perceive 
that if a single parish, if a single village, nay, if a single indi- 
vidual, exhibits the symptoms of political crime, if a single wish, 
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inconsistent with loyalty, allegiance, peace, be expressed, our 
enemies will have an excuse, and a justification for their crimes 
and oppressions. The Habeas Corpus act will again be sus- 
pended, the reign of torture will again be renewed, and the 
cause of Ireland will be lost, and lost for ever. 

{ am deeply anxious to impress upon those who hear me, or 
may chance to read a report of what I utter, I am most deeply 
anxious to impress upon the minds and understandings of every 
true Irishman that disloyalty to his sovereign would be double 
treason to his country; it would be perjury, aggravated by 
folly, and followed by the eternal extinction of the liberties of 
And what prospect could there possibly be of aught 
besides destruction? You would have no friends, no supporters. 
We, who now join you in bearing down upon our oppressors, 
we, who expose the hypocrites that cover their bigotry in the 
who are ready to run every 


lreland. 


stolen garments of religion, we, 
danger, to sustain every calumny, and every loss and personal 
inconvenience in your cause, so long as you condtfct that cause 
within the limits of the Constitution, we, in whom you confide, 
would, and must, be found, if you violate the law, in the ranks 


of your enemies, and in arms! 
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For myself, I tell you honestly, that if ever that fatal day 
arrive, you will find me arrayed against you. There will not 
be so heavy a heart; but there will not be a more ready hand 
to sustain the Constitution against every enemy. 

I have quoted at length from this speech of the Libera- 
tor because never in his life did he express his mind more 
fully or clearly, and what he said at this very early date 
remained his settled opinion during the whole of his life. 
In his great work of emancipation he succeeded; his 
work for repeal was ruined, as the work of Grattan and 
Flood was ruined in ’98, by the impatience of younger 
men. 

The only question for Irishmen and Irish-Americans 
to ask themselves in the present crisis is: Whom shall 
we follow—those who have done great things for Ire- 
land and could have done still greater, or those who have 
undone what their more patient and more far-seeing 
countrymen had accomplished ? 


Luther and the State 


Joserpu Huss ein, S.J. 


T is not strange that Luther’s attitude towards the 
State should be greatly misunderstood. The reason 
is to be found in the contradictory assertions that 

abound in his writings. He can with equal facility be 
quoted as the supporter of an absolute separation of 
Church and State, or as the most extreme advocate of a 
perfect union of the two. On either side he departed 
entirely from the Church’s practice of forbidding tem- 
poral rulers to interfere in purely spiritual interests, and 
Church authorities from meddling in purely secular con- 
cerns. Both, however, may cooperate harmoniously in 
promoting issues that are neither purely temporal nor 
purely spiritual, remembering always the difference in 
value between the things of time and those of eternity. 

So striking are the contradictions in Luther’s utter- 
ances upon this subject that a Protestant authority has 
made bold to say that the heresiarch’s attitude depended 
entirely upon the sentiment of the moment. This is partly 
true, but only in so far as that sentiment itself depended 
upon the principle of expediency, which was Luther’s 
invariable law in dealing with this momentous question. 

Those therefore who wish to represent him as the 

champion of a complete separation of Church and State 
have only to*quote the principles laid down by him on 
occasions when local princes were unfavorably disposed 
towards his new teaching. This was particularly the case 
He then insisted in the 
strongest terms upon the complete de-Christianization of 
the State. Its functions “ all belong to hell ” was Luther’s 
pithy statement in his Kirchenpostille. (Erlangen Ed., 
Vol. XIV, 2, p. 281.) Such too is the summary of 
Luther’s teaching as given by the Protestant author, 
Brandenburg. 


at the beginning of his career. 
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(“ Anschauungen vom Staate,” p. 13.) 
Luther’s doctrine at this period was that secular powers 


have no right to exercise any authority whatsoever over 
‘“ Christians,” a term which he applied exclusively to his 
followers. Temporal authority was instituted for that 
world only which is estranged from God: Catholics, 
Turks, and non-Lutherans in general. “ Therefore,” he 
warns the princes, “ you cannot extend it [the temporal 
sword| over and under Christians, who have no need of 
it.” (Erlangen Ed., Vol. XXII, p. 73.) Luther’s Chris- 
tians, although under no moral obligation, were to render 
obedience merely for the sake of social order. The tem- 
poral regimen, he says in his AKirchenpostille, “is not 
instituted for those. who belong to Heaven [i.e., his own 
followers|, but merely for this purpose that people may 
not sink deeper into hell and make their case still worse.” 
(Cf. Grisar, Vol. III, p. 486.) 

As Luther, however, won control over secular princes 
he immediately looked for the support of the secular arm 
to promote his doctrine. This made it necessary for him 
to confine his former restriction on the power of temporal 
rulers to Papistical and non-Lutheran rulers alone, and 
at times, in a limited degree, even to Lutheran princes in 
so far as he might fear to lose control of them. Those 
who favored him, on the contrary, were not merely ex- 
horted to take earnestly to heart the spiritual welfare of 
their subjects, but likewise to use the full force of their 
power, to impose punishment, banishment and death in 
order to preserve inviolate the purity of his New Evangel. 
The following illuminative passage is taken from a ser- 
mon preached by him in 1533: 


Secular authority holds the sword, with the duty of prevent- 
ing all scandal, that nothing of the kind may break into the 
realm and work mischief. But the most dangerous and abomin- 
able scandal exists when false teaching and incorrect Divine 
service break into the land. Let it [secular authority] 














then confidently take preventive action and remember that its 
office allows of no other course than to use the sword and all 
power that doctrine be kept pure and Divine service unalloyed 
and unadulterated. (Erlangen Ed., Vol. I, 2, p. 157.) 


Luther did not differ from other originators of new 
religions in his methods of winning the active support of 
princes. He held out to them the tempting lure of the 
confiscation of the property of churches and monasteries, 
casting over this act of robbery the glamour of right- 
eousness. He moreover gave them the complete spiritual 
as well as temporal power over their subjects, denying 
the existence of any other spiritual authority upon earth. 
In his letter to the Elector John of Saxony, November 22, 
1526, Luther reminds the prince that since an end has 
now been put to the Catholic Church in his dominion, 
“ and all the monasteries and foundations have fallen into 
the hands of your Electoral Grace, as the supreme head,” 
the Elector must likewise assume the duty and burden of 
“ ordering this matter, which no one élse undertakes, nor 
can or should undertake.” (Erlangen Ed., Vol. LIII, p. 
386.) To quote at greater length from McGiffert’s trans- 
lation of this same letter, in his ‘‘ Martin Luther ”’: 


Where a city or village has sufficient means, your Grace has 
the right to require them to support schools, pulpits and 
churches. If they will not do it for their own good, it is the 
duty of your Grace, who are the chief guardian of the young 
and of all in need, to compel them by force to do it, just as they 
are compelled to contribute money and.labor for the building 
of bridges and roads and for other needed improvements. 
(Pp. 310, 311.) 


It is to be remembered that this compulsion is to be 
exercised by the Elector over his subjects whether they 
believe in Luther’s doctrine or not. ‘‘ Worldly lordship,” 
Luther explains in his work “An den christlichen 
Adel,” has now assumed “a spiritual rank.” Luther’s 
princes are henceforth of a priestly and spiritual order, 
mitpriester, mitgeistlich, and free to exercise their power 
“‘ wherever there is need and use for it.” 

In the work entitled, ‘“ Several Articles which Martin 
Luther is Prepared to Maintain against the Whole School 
of Satan” (1530), he takes away all spiritual authority 
from the church he has founded. Pastors and all higher 
church officials are told that they have no power to ordain 
fasting, prayers or Divine services. “ Such a one,” he 
says, “may exhort his church that it approve of some 
fasting, prayer, service, etc., for a time, because of some 
pressing need, dropping it again at its own will.” But 
the power denied the supposed spiritual pastors over their 
flocks—if such terms may be used where no spiritual 
authority exists—is granted in the most absolute way to 
temporal lords. When the prince sets any fast days, 
Luther writes to Melanchthon, July 21, 1530, all his sub- 
jects are obliged to obey. The secular lord is thus con- 
stituted the sole spiritual as well as temporal ruler over all 
his subjects. To make this fact even more plain Luther 
adds in the same letter that when princes who are likewise 
“bishops ” issue such orders they are to be obeyed, not 
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because they are bishops, but solely because they are 
princes. (Grisar, Vol. III, p. 797.) 

Luther indeed did not rest until he had introduced the 
most refined inquisitorial methods enabling princes to pre- 
scribe, investigate and control the religious practices of 
their subjects. He had definitely asked for the appoint- 
ment of four “ visitors” by the Elector of Saxony, who 
should order Lutheran schools and parishes to be erected 
wherever they might determine that there was need of 
them. Two of these visitors were to be skilled in tem- 
poral matters, and two were to be theologians, whose duty 
it was to examine the teachers, the sermons, and the 
Divine services, and to see that all was carried out in strict 
accordance with Luther’s prescriptions. (Letter to the 
Elector, November 22, 1526.) In the “ /nstruktion,” con- 
sequently issued by the Elector, and with which Luther 
is most intimately associated, the prince, as supreme head, 
is said to be in duty bound not to permit any false doctrine 
or false religious service in his land. The visitors ap- 
pointed by the prince must exhort the people that the 
Gospel is to be understood by all according to the inter- 
pretation laid down by the prince for his subjects, and 
they are to support the preachers given them. All “ who 
preach or hold an error in religion are to be told to make 
good speed in leaving the land, with the warning that if 
they again set foot upon it they will be punished in real 
earnest.” (/bid, 501-514.) 

We are not to suppose that Luther did not have his 
well-founded misgivings about these matters, hence the 
contradictions that again and again occur. Of what avail, 
however, are veiled protests even at the moment that he 
wrote the prologue to the very “ Unterricht” that was to 
guide the visitors in the inquisitorial work initiated by 
him. He had indeed desired a church consisting of inde- 
pendent parish units, but he constantly found it necessary 
to have recourse to higher powers to prevent innovations. 

Luther’s principle, in brief, was that there must be no 
limit to the power of princes in spiritual matters pro- 
vided they employ it faithfully in enforcing his own doc- 
trine down to the least article. He compares them to 
David and tells them that they must extirpate all heresy 
throughout their realm. In his explanation of Psalm 
101 (100) he adds to these statements that the spiritual 
and temporal power of rulers, and the spiritual and tem- 
poral obedience of subjects are to be mingled indiscrimi- 
nately “ like a cake.” When, however, he finds that his 
expectations are disappointed he again chances upon the 
same figure, but now it is the devil who has mingled the 
ingredients of the cake. Luther entirely forgets that the 
cake was made after his own recipe. 

Luther in fact had accomplished his work more thor- 
oughly than he himself knew. He had delivered religion 
into the hands of the State, hoping that he himself might 
remain the power behind the throne. But this hope had 
proved vain even in his own lifetime and the ultimate 
result was the complete enslavement of human liberty, 
for which he must be held responsible, as its modern 
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originator, which found its terse expression in the motto: 
Cujus regio, illius et religio: “ The ruler determines the 
religion of his subjects.” 

That this political slavery was introduced by Luther, a 
writer so hostile to the Catholic Church as Scherr is 
forced to admit: “ Luther was the originator of the doc- 
trine of unconditional surrender to civil power,” says this 
author in his book on “ German Culture ” (Third Edition, 
p. 260). “ He preached that two and five make seven; 
that you know. But if the civil government should pro- 
claim that two and five are eight, then you must believe 
it against your better knowledge and sense. That ex- 
plains why so many German princes took so kindly to the 
servile policies of Lutheranism.” Luther’s constant dis- 
tinction that the people are forced to conform outwardly 
only to his doctrines, is a mere verbal evasion. He is 
the father of the most reprehensible form of political 
despotism, despotism over the consciences of men. 


A Heroine of Charity: Sister Teresa 
Vincent 
Paut L. BLAKELY, S.J. 


HREE or four days ago I happened to come across 

a newspaper clipping, just beginning to yellow 
with age. It told a story not uncommon in this modern 
Babylon: 

Yesterday morning Officer Smith saw a bundle sticking out of 
a refuse-can near Sixty-eighth Street and Avenue A. It proved 
to be a baby, and at first was thought dead. It was taken to 
the Foundling Hospital on Sixty-eighth Street. 

Yesterday my eyes got just a bit dim when I read this 
letter on page ten of the “ Biennial Report of the New 
York Foundling Hospital ”: 

Two weeks ago I received the dear little girl you so kindly 
sent me. She is just beautiful. ...She won our hearts at 
first sight. I have not one fault to find with her. She is the 
sunshine of our home. Dear Sister, I wish I could thank you 
personally; it is hard to express our gratitude for baby. 


And this: 

A line about our little darling. Our Lord surely sent us a 
blessing by allowing you to give us the baby. Light shines 
now where there were only shadows before. Our lives would 
be blank without her. 

Now, I do not know which of these “ little darlings ’ 
was the pathetic bundle picked out of the refuse-can and 
adjudged to be dead by Officer Smith. Perhaps neither, 
but I cannot find three exhibits which tell more strik- 
ingly of the sublime work of the New York Sisters of 
Charity than these quotations. What to you and me is 
a story that seems too horrible even to be told, is the 
staple of their daily lives. The epithet is common; ill- 
usage has made it trite, but no word except “ divine” 
will fitly designate the work of these noble women. The 
very abnegation of Christ is in their lives. He, in the day 
of His abiding with us, had joy set before Him, but chose 
the Cross; that He might save us from eternal loss, and 
assuage our trials by the sympathy of a Heart that has 
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known all possible human sorrow. So, too, the Sister 
of Charity. Perhaps your home, you who read these 
words, is made cheerful by the daughterly service and 
affection of the young girl, who still a child in her sweet- 
ness, betokens in “her little ways of cherishment” the 
sure promise of a noble womanhood. The world looks 
bright to her; you consult nothing but her happiness, but 
you want her to be always near you; you cannot think 
of the pain of parting. This Sister of Charity, who 
bends anxiously over the cradle of a once-abandoned 
infant, bearing, it may well be, in its agonized little body, 
the marks of the sins of unworthy parents, was once as 
your own child. She, too, has chosen the Cross. The 
world promised much, the ties of innocent affection were 
strong; but she cheerfully gave up all at the call of 
Christ, to consecrate herself, heart and soul, to the lov- 
ing service of the outcast, and to embrace with especial 
charity the most lowly and helpless of all, the babies 
whom no one wants or cares for. 

On September 27, 1860, a young girl, one of these 
chosen souls, entered the beautiful novitiate of the Sis- 
ters of Charity up at Mt. St. Vincent-on-Hudson, New 
York City. Her name was Jane McCrystal, and she was 
born in Philadelphia, of which see her kinsman, the 
Right Reverend John J. McCort, D.D., is now Auxiliary, 
on July 24, 1842. “ There are still living,” writes a com- 
panion novice, “ those who remember the sweet, fervent 
young novice, whose gentle ways seemed ever to speak 
of Heaven.” On the day of her vows, she was given the 
name “ Teresa Vincent,” and well did she imitate her two 
patrons in her fervent love of God and of the poor. As- 
signed to St. Peter’s Academy, Barclay Street, New 
York, in 1862, she came under the direction of Sister 
Irene of blessed memory. But neither was to grow old 
in the work of education. “ For many years,” writes 
Mother Mary Rose, a novice with Sister Teresa, and still 
at work at Mt. St. Vincent, “ the soul of Sister Irene had 
been stirred to its depths at the thought of so many un- 
fortunate infants abandoned in the streets of the city.” 
Providence had clearly set these two extraordinary 
women apart, to begin a work of rescue which has since 
grown to an extent perhaps unparalleled in the history 
of charity. Early in 1869, Sister Irene was appointed to 
open a home for these foundlings, and for her encour- 
agement was given five dollars and Sister Teresa, then 
only twenty-seven years old. The first did not last long; 
the second was an endowment beyond price. A house 
was secured on Twelfth Street, but, within a few months, 
babies hitherto left to die of exposure on the streets 
crowded the Home. As is the rule in these cases, the 


. Sisters, now five in number, slept on the floor, and took 


whatever scraps of food they could gather together. In 
the history of Catholic charity this is an old story. Even 
at this moment in opulent New York there are Sisters, 
the victims of a campaign of calumny engineered by 
the Charity Trust, who are denying themselves food and 
proper care, that the orphans may want for nothing. 
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“In those days,” recalls Mother Mary Rose, “ Sister 
Teresa used to sleep on the floor, and at dawn, like the 
Arab, silently fold her tent and steal away,” cheerful in 
the prospect of a long, hard day. Like all whom God 
has chosen for great work, Sister Teresa was noted for 
her happy, fun-loving disposition. 

In 1871, the central building of the present group on 
East Sixty-eighth Street was erected. Under the wise 
and devoted care of Sisters Irene and Teresa the insti- 
tution grew in efficiency and equipment, until at the pres- 
ent time the great hospital, one of the first in the United 
States, covers the square between Sixty-eighth and 
Sixty-ninth streets, and Lexington and Third avenues. 
Sister Irene died in 1896, full of years and merits. In 
her stead Sister Teresa was appointed, remaining in 
charge until her death. 

Who can tell the story of those forty-eight years of 
love and sacrifice? Of the babies who, brought dying 
into the hospital, were here reborn in Christ, and not 
knowing the evil of the world, first woke to conscious- 
ness with their Saviour in the fields of Paradise? Of 
the countless, unhappy, erring mothers, who in Sister 
Teresa saw something of that forgiving love of the 
merciful Christ which won them, as it won Magda- 
lene, back to peace and purity? Of the 60,000 chil- 
dren who were brought under her hallowing influence? 
Of the thousands of boys and girls, once outcasts, who 
now make sunshine in the hearts of foster-parents, or 
hear in their own homes the laughter of joyous children? 
All this, and far more, is written in the remembering 
Heart of Christ. 

But the days of sorrow were approaching as wild dogs 
drew near to rend her work. She who had so closely 
followed her Saviour in His love of little children was 
privileged to walk with Him through Olivet to the hill 
of Calvary. Of plans, as cruel as they are senseless, di- 
rected against her work with all the venom usually en- 


gendered of embittered apostasy, I may not now speak. ° 


The end came almost suddenly ; the day before her death, 
Sister Teresa was actively at work among the children. 
One thing only ruffled the serenity of her last moments. 
“ Who will baptize these poor little ones?” and the repe- 
tition proved the extremity of her-anguish. But peace 
came at the end. She had trusted Him in the days of 
her girlhood; she would trust Him in the passage 
through dark waters. Near dawn on May 28 the anx- 
ious voice was stilled. She had pleaded for the little 
ones even to the end. 

And now in heaven, whither the prayers of the Holy 
Innocents will surely bear her as on the wings of Angels 


“ A throng of children like to flowers were sown 
About the grass beside, or clomb her knee 


” 
. 


Three thousand people gathered at her funeral in St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, while the clergy of the city in great 
numbers were assembled in the sanctuary. The Solemn 
Mass was sung by the Right Reverend John J. McCort, 
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D.D., of Philadelphia, and the Auxiliary of New York, 
the Right Reverend Patrick J. Hayes, D.D., spoke in 
touching phrase of the work of this great woman. “ He 
hath exalted the humble.” 

But above the mournful chanting of the Requiem and 
the whispered prayers of baby lips about her coffin, I 
hear her anguished cry, “ Who will baptize these poor 
little ones?”’ She moved in our midst as a ministering 
angel; let us not leave unfulfilled, whatever be the cost, 
the one wish with which she went to God. In Christ’s 


dear name, we, too, make that pitiful appeal for the aban- 
doned babies of New York. 


‘‘How Far That Little Candle Throws 
His Beams ”’ 


JosePpH FRANCIS WICKHAM, M.A. 


T was a lady of old who said that; a cultivated and clever 

lady, who might have wanted to vote were she living today, 
and a niche in the world of affairs. But of this one cannot tell; 
she lived in her own day. And in her own day she knew the 
laws of the beautiful city on the Adriatic, and she knew the 
moonlit watery pathway back to Belmont, and she knew the 
value of a candle when the moonlight failed. All in all, in the 
book wherein she lives she doth appear a woman of a vast deal 
of wisdom conjoined with an infinite fund of humor; and the 
mingling of the two is an excellent thing in woman—or in man. 

Candles and moons, captains and kings, titans and gods, there 
is ever a lesser and a greater, always a small and a large. 
Heaven and earth are so built up; the lives of individual men 
are so measured out, their years are woven of little things and 
things less small, of tiny, easily forgotten incidents and deeds 
that loom larger in the point of view. 

But I am thinking of poets, major poets and poets minor, 
wonder-workers and workers in the stuff that is held of cheaper 
price, of Pindar and Callistratus, of Horace and Lucan, of 
Dante and Vittoria Colonna, of Shakespeare and Rossetti, of 
Racine and Delavigne, of Schiller and Uhland, the suns and 
moons that gleam in a full resplendence and the candles that 
shine with a softer glow. Is there anything new to be thought 
of them, any strange and curious intelligence come by the last 
post out of the beyond, and for which the world has been 
eagerly waiting?. Alas, no; though perhaps there is no place 
for vain regrets. 

If I could only call forth some such message from across the 
bar, some word from the mysterious far-land where poets dead 
to us live again in their fields Elysian, some little tidings of the 
wondrous secret they have solved, it would be worth your stay- 
ing. You would know whether those that were the mighty 
here are now walking in their eternal leisure with the humbler 
laureates, or whether in the trim gardens of the poet’s heaven 
there is a careful reckoning of literary values quite destructive 
of a true democracy, a precedency and a gradation much like 
unto the ordering of our own imperfect sphere. But I cannot 
play the philosopher. I am no Doctor Faustus, nor yet a Mark 
Antony, with a Czsar’s will in the folds of my toga to aid a 
will of my own. 

And so let us converse with one another, and not with the 
dead. What think you of poets? What think you of the 
bardic prophets, and of the singers of the daily song? Do you 
in a simple benevolence admit them on equal terms to the 
counsel halls of your soul, or do you pledge your faith to a 
senate of elders, the time-tried poets that wear the mantles of 
the majestic and the great? Do you keep far away from your 
hand and heart the living poets and the spirits of those just 
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passed, bidding them seek their honors from the future without 
asking your aid in that difficult task? When a new poet appears, 
do you commune with an old one? 

To come to a just conclusion, let us try to form a composite 
picture of the bookshelves of our poetry-loving friends, and 
view the result. Of course, a composite picture is a likeness of 
nothing in particular, but if we could break up the synthesis, the 
analysis would probably show the component parts to be some- 
thing like this: Homer, Virgil, Dante, Goethe, Shakespeare, 
Milton, Pope, Gray, Shelley, Keats, Browning, among the worth- 
ies that make the Muse of poetry so proud on her Olympian 
hills. But there would also be Stevenson, Andrew’ Lang, Austin 
Dobson, Stephen Phillips, Kipling, Katharine Tynan, Yeats, Alice 
Meynell, John Masefield, Rupert Brooke, Joaquin Mitler, Edwin 
Markham, John Boyle O'Reilly, Madison Cawein, James Whit- 
comb Riley, Father Tabb, Richard Watson Gilder, Eugene 
Field, Richard Hovey, James Jeffrey Roche, Paul Lawrence 
Clinton Scollard, Thomas Walsh, Louise Imogen 
Guiney, George Edward Woodberry, Edith M. Thomas, T. A. 
Daly, and many more of the writers who have sung all sweetly 
and ever in tune for the generations that have not yet passed 


Dunbar, 


away. 

There is our picture. And your library probably contributes 
to its making, like so many that we have grouped for the 
photograph. And so our point is clear; that most of us who 
would trippingly name three or four famous names as our 
conception of our individual taste in poetry are not really satis- 
hed with our own choice; not our speech, but our books betray 
us. And if we are honest we shall admit from this day forward 
that our craving for poetry is appeased not alone by Milton but 
by Francis Thompson; not alone by Shelley, but by Kipling; 
not alone by Browning, but by Robert Bridges; not alone by 
Longfellow, but by Alfred Noyes; not alone by Poe, but by 
Joyce Kilmer. The larger luminaries shine in morocco and 
vellum in the near distance, not too far from the reach of the 
hand, but the littler planets are also safely within our grasp 
and ken, like the candles that light our way to pleasant dreams. 

I should not wish to be misunderstood; there is no cynicism 
in my observations; I rather believe that there is vastly more 
than an infinite deal of nothing in the literary decisions of the 
world. And it seems to me that we should have no quarrel 
with him to whom the greater classics are not ever a measure 
of his heart’s content. There are times, we must admit, when 
the “ Epipsychidion,” or the “Ode to a Grecian Urn,” or the 
“Essay on Man” has a quite far-away appeal; and these are the 
times when the soul may respond with a quickened ardor to the 
love lyrics of a poet living yet in the world we see, with a 
message that comes not from the grave; when the heart throbs 
to the lullabies and harmonies of today or the close yesterday 
rather than to the measures that were evoked in the years of 
generations now asleep. I do not, therefore, think that the 
poetry-loving world is trying to deceive itself into an exchange 
of old gods for new; it is simply adding new divinities to the 
old pantheon, as many as have been touched by the glow of the 
divine fire. It is not endeavoring to banish Keats for a new- 
come philosopher of beauty, nor my Lord Tennyson for a 
modern aspirant in the knighthood of song; it has no desire that 
a single singer of days agone should yield his youth of im- 
mortality to the soul of a bard new-born. For men are not 
repudiating the classics that test the time and tide of poesy, 
and that time and tide have tested; it is rather, I think, that 
they are finding a way of keeping the old standards alive by 
listening to fresh voices and new songs. 

It may be the part of wisdom to commune ever with the 
rarer ether on the hills of Parnassus; but it is no mean happi- 
ness to live at times on the lower slopes where also the dawn 
and the evening stars are glad to the cheerful heart. To limit 
one’s reading of poetry mainly to the best works of the older 
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masters may indeed be a virtue, as it is certainly not a sin; but 
this virtue is not, and perhaps cannot well be the universal mode. 
Perhaps it is also a sign of virtue that the world is listening 
to the younger poets, who not infrequently sing with a grace 
and a glory equal to the utterance of those who won the full 
gifting of the Muse. I believe in very truth that even a few 
minutes devoted to a fugitive poem in the journal of the day 
is a repledging of faith in the eternal message of poets, a glad 
welcome to the children of Dante and Shakespeare, an earnest 
of the soul’s abiding love for the beauteous fabric of the soul 
itself. For whether our hearts go singing to the wondrous 
peans that only the major prophets have intoned, or whether 
they dance to the melody of the lesser bards, they ever hold 
belief in the poet’s own creed of his clan: 
We are the music-makers, 
And we are the dreamers of dreams, 
Wandering by lone sea-breakers, 
And sitting by desolate streams; 
World-losers and world-forsakers, 
On whom the pale moon gleams: 
Yet we are the movers and shakers 
Of the world forever, it seems. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Letters, as a rule, should be limited to six hundred words. 


“Let Them Get Acquainted.” 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The editorial in your issue of April 28 on the lack of practical 
wisdom shown in refusing to afford facilities for acquaintance 
and friendship between our Catholic boys and girls has called 
forth some very sane comment from your subscribers. The 
obstacles put in the way of such advisable meetings are more 
widespread than is perhaps generally realized, and the wonder 
of it is that those whe are responsible for the restrictions do 
not dream of attributing to themselves any share of the blame 
for the increasing number of mixed marriages. One phase of 
the question has not been touched on, namely, the loss entailed 
on the Church when Catholic young men and women remain 
single rather than risk marriage with a non-Catholic. Society 
today is badly in need of the salutary influence of Catholic 
homes and especially of Catholic mothers. It is a very short- 
sighted policy that bars the way to one of the principal avenues 
that lead to the happy consummation we all have so much at 
Let us by all means introduce into our community and 
social life more opportunities for acquaintanceship 
among our Catholic young people. The mere name of innova- 
tion should not deter us. 

New York. 


heart. 


H. L. C. 


Was There a “ Reformation ”? 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Was there a Reformation? The question seems almost super- 
fluous for any schoolboy will tell you that one certainly took 
place in the sixteenth century, that the Protestant religion is the 
outcome of that Reformation, and that Martin Luther is con- 
sidered the father of it. However, had the same question been 
put to Martin Luther himself, we can imagine him shrugging 
his shoulders and saying: “I really do not know what you 
mean.” For during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the 
word “reformation” signified something quite different from 
what it means today. It merely meant the change from one con- 
fession into another. Thus the historians of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries spoke of the “ reformation” when a tow 
or country, as often happened, had thrown off its former faith 
and adopted a new confession. In this connection they spoke 
of a Lutheran, a Calvanistic or a Catholic reformation. We 
know, for instance, that the Palatinate changed its confession 
within a space of half a century not less than five times; and 
thus we would say, as the word was used in the language of 















































those days: “There -took place five reformations—i.e., five 
changes of confession, in the Palatinate.” ; 

In no official record of Luther’s time, neither in the Confes- 
sion of Augsburg (1530) nor at the peace of Passau (1552) nor 
at the peace of religion of Augsburg (1555), can the word 
“ Reformation,” as we understand it, be found. It is not till 
1648 that the term appears in the official records of the West- 
phalian Peace, and here the expression “the right to reform” 
appears as a privilege granted to the authorities of towns and 
to the princes, to define the confession adopted within the limits 
of their territories. 

Notwithstanding the historical meaning of this word as used 
for a Catholic, Lutheran, Calvanistic or Zwinglian reformation, 
or change of confession, the Protestants of the nineteenth 
century began to substitute for the former meaning of the 
word their new conception of the Reformation as a moral and 
religious restoration, that took place in the Church of the six- 
teenth century. With this meaning Protestants of today use the 
expression. The “ Reformation,” as they understand it, is some- 
thing quite different from what Philip Melanchthon, the collabo- 
rator and friend of Luther, had in mind when he complained that 
the religious upheaval caused him such pain that he would 
rather have died than behold it. For the princes’ crimes brought 
disgrace on the (reformed) church; they robbed her of her 
possessions; few of them were generous in supporting the min- 
isters of the Word and in contributing toward the advancement 
of learning. Everywhere open disregard of religion was in- 
creasing, gluttony, plundering and limitless extravagance were 
spreading, and civil war was approaching. 

After reading such a description of the so-called Reforma- 
tion given by a contemporary, it is hard to speak of that time as 
a period of religious or moral improvement. So let us in future 
avoid the misleading word “Reformation” and adopt instead 
expressions which are more in conformity with historical truth, 
for instance, “the religious separation,” “break” or “revolt” 
of the sixteenth century. 

Santa Fe, N. M. ADOLF FRENAY. 


“ Hospitals and Animal Houses” 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The article, “ Hospitals and Animal Houses,” which appears 
in your issue of May 12, closes with this warning to Catholics, 
“Choose a hospital for your sick, not an ‘animal house.” A 
hospital, in the common acceptation of the word, means a re- 
treat for the sick, and why such an institution, simply because 
it does not chance to be conducted by nuns, should merit the 
term ‘‘ahimal house” is remarkable, and the term is naturally 
recognized as meaning to convey all the writer intended when 
the application was made. 

I have been fortunate enough to spend many years at the 
Johns Hopkins Hospital as a pupil, subsequently as a head 
nurse, and also as a patient, when a sudden and severe illness 
demanded an immediate operation. The first act of the super- 
intendent was to send for a Catholic priest, and the surgeons 
holding a consultation in the room withdrew, as was the custom. 
Catholic priests walking through the wards and corridors, sit- 
ting at bedsides and wheel-chairs were a sight made familiar by 
daily recurrence. There were no “visiting hours” for them; 
they came and went at pleasure. Many times during the years 
I spent there I conducted groups of nuns through the wards, 
operating-rooms, and clinics; they came to the “animal house” 
for information concerning our methods of nursing, and eagerly 
took down the instruction in notebooks brought for the purpose. 

During the eleven years that I have practised my profession 
I have nursed in numerous hospitals and what you are pleased 
to call “animal houses,” and I have never yet discovered any 
great advantage in a Catholic hospital to the patient, as far as 
religion is concerned. As a rule, there are as many Protestants 
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training in Catholic institutions as Catholics, and while a 
Catholic patient doubtless enjoys and benefits by a daily visit 
from a priest, that same privilege may be accorded him in any 
“animal house” I have ever nursed in. 

The apparent suggestion in the editorial I refer to, that there 
is a difference between a Catholic and a Protestant institution 
as regards the manner of nursing, is absurd, and it is a reflec- 
tion on the nursing profession, as all nurses are taught that 
the one thing to consider is the comfort of the patient, and that 
“comfort” includes more, and extends beyond, the merely phys- 
ical. Any desire for a priest or minister is promptly gratified 
in all “animal houses” I have ever been in. It is premised by 
those who conduct them that the “ patient is' something more 
than a valued animal.” 

In Macon, Ga., there is no hospital conducted by the Sisters, 
only an “animal house,” yet frequently the nuns from the con- 
vent have gone there for serious operations and tedious ill- 
nesses. And they have been very grateful for the sympathy 
and care they received and the privileges extended. 

I am a Catholic, for which I sincerely thank God, and I am 
also a product of an “animal house,” to which I am very loyal 
and grateful, for it was there as a member of its nursing staff 
that I learned what real nursing means. 

Atlanta, Ga. ANNIE McDOoNELL. 

[It is not necessary to state that the editorial did nothing so 
foolish as to stigmatize all hospitals not “conducted by nuns” 
as “animal houses.” It did, however, apply that term, and does 
now apply it, to the hospital in which the patient is nothing 
more than “a valuable animal,” which connives at procedures 
“contrary to Catholic principles of morality,” and opens its 
clinics “to illegal and immoral practices” on the bodies of the - 
The comparison sins not by exaggeration, but by under- 
statement. In the one case the object of experimentation is a 
brute; in the other, an image of God. That the priest is wel- 
comed at Johns Hopkins Hospital, that Sisters often visit this 
institution for purposes of study, that Miss McDonell herself 
has never “discovered any great advantage in a Catholic hos- 
pital to the patient as far as religion was concerned,” are facts, 
interesting possibly, but irrelevant. Furthermore, although in 
no sense bearing on the point at issue, it may be remarked that 
Miss McDonell’s estimate of the spiritual value of the Catholic 
hospital is oddly at variance with Catholic thought and the 
Catholic practice of centuries—Ep. America. ] 


poor. 


The Enemies of Nature 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Will you kindly grant a little space in your columns to an 
“average man,” conscious of. his “mediocrity,” to express the 
rather bewildered feelings aroused by a perusal of the article 
in your issue of May 19, entitled “ The Enemies of Nature”? 

One was quite at a loss to determine how the author man- 
aged to exclude himself from the ranks of those whom he 
criticized ; and somehow, to the average man, it seemed that the 
“men, women, and the inevitable brood of children,” who picked 
the wild flowers of the country-side, were less ruthless enemies 
of nature than those who “went forth to pick the evening’s 
flight of insects from the bait of stale beer and syrup smeared 
on trees.” And even “that mad, blind destroyer, the real- 
estate agent,” armed with his foot-rule and spade, appeared 
but a mild and spineless pacifist compared with those doughty 
knights who, in the dusk of eve’, stealthily crossed the cemetery 
“laden with bags, cyanide bottles, torch-lamps, lantern-traps 
and nets.” Here was an equipment, it seemed to the average 
man, to turn even a Von Tirpitz green with envy. It is hard to 
discriminate between these joyous adventurers and the pitiful, 
mediocre, flower-picking “enemies of nature,” except, perhaps, 
that the former had “the evening’s poetry in their souls.” 

Prescott, Arizona. Constant E. PéguiGnor. 
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Our Municipal Violet 


IME was when the politician traversed his district 
at the head of a brass band, and blocked the traffic 
at street corners, by delivering impassioned panegyrics 
of himself to the assembled “ byes.” But not today, at 
least not in New York. In the highly rarefied atmos- 
phere of the world’s metropolis, politicians are shy, 
modest creatures, most akin to the shrinking violet. Not 
all the king’s horses, nor all the king’s men, even though 
headed by a redoubtable committee of two hundred and 
fifty self-convicted patriots, can coax them from their 
cool and mossy nooks near murmuring waters, to fill a 
political city hall with the sweetness of their fragrance. 
So greatly do they abhor publicity, that their virtues 
must be advertised by their loving friends. But an ad- 
miring city pays the bill. “Some of his friends have 
feared,” writes a New York journal of the city’s present 
chief executive—a floweret permanently lured from his 
dell into the arid wastes of politics, some ten years ago— 
“have feared that he too much despised the arts of pub- 
licity.” The fears of these consorts of our municipal 
violet, are without foundation. For 
At the outset of this administration an effort was made to 
formulate a plan for handling the publicity work of the Mayor’s 
departments so as to better acquaint the public with the prob- 
lems of city government and what was being done to meet 
them. An examiner in this office was instructed to devote 
part of his time to this work. In this connection it has been 
his duty to review and, where necessary, to restate briefly the 
essential facts in the reports of the several department heads 
under the Mayor for publication in the daily press, and also 
to prepare special feature stories for the magazine sections of 
the Sunday newspapers. In the case of the former flimsies 
were prepared and released to all the Manhattan and Brooklyn 
newspapers. The Sunday special stories with accom- 


panying photographs were sent directly to the Sunday editors 
for syndication in the press of this city. Under the foregoing 
plan to date 2,500 columns of daily and Sunday news stories 
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relating to the work of the present city administration were 
printed in the New York and Brooklyn newspapers. This total 
includes 243 Sunday special stories, which have been given 
29 full page and 32 half page spreads.—(Report of the Commis- 
sioner of Accounts, 1916. Italics inserted.) 

One also recalls the various bogus “ public meetings ” set 
on foot last winter, but, for a shrinking violet, this alone 
is a fair amount of advertising. Like politicians, violets 
have changed ; no longer are they content to remain half- 
hidden by a mossy stone. The times require “ 2,500 
columns of daily and Sunday news stories” with “ 29 
full page and 32 half page spreads” as a minimum. 


Pampering the Murderer 


HE Illinois Legislature has abolished capital pun- 
ishment for all crimes, save two. The exceptions 
are treason and kidnapping. It is reassuring to know 
that there are some lengths to which these Solons will 
not go. They have laid the ghost, prowling through 
Illinois of late years, and speaking, without being spoken 
to, the silly message that capital punishment is simple 
murder. The principal patron of this ghost was a former 
governor of the State, and a Catholic at that. ‘“ What 
no one man may do,” this jurist was wont to argue, “no 
aggregation of men may do.” The argument was, and 
is, beside the point. The State is not a mere “ aggrega- 
tion of men.” Rightly constituted and administered, it 
operates with the authority of God Himself. Nor does 
it seem to have entered the head of this chief executive, 
that he stultified his own doctrine, whenever he issued a 
pardon, called out the militia, or signed a tax-bill. No 
one man may do these things, nor may an “ aggrega- 
tion.” But the Governor of Illinois may, when he acts 
neither in his private capacity, nor for one man, nor for 
any aggregation, but in the name of that’ society which is 
called the State. ; 

The legislature has affirmed an undoubted right of the 
State, but observers will marvel why the crime of murder 
is singled out for special clemency. At a time when good 
men are asked in the name of freedom to sacrifice their 
lives and fortunes for the general welfare, the legislature 
makes gentle provision for beasts who may feel inclined 
to murder these defenders of their country. The Chi- 
cago Tribune well remarks: 

The legislature decides that the man who is not good, who 
attacks the community, who takes life rather than offers his 
own, shall be let off in neurotic fashion from the penalties 
murderers have hitherto been obliged to suffer, or that the 
law contemplated they should suffer. A hanging law never 
makes hanging obligatory. We know in Cook county, where we 
do about one-half the hanging necessary for the good of the 
county, that no hanging law can be made safe against the senti- 
mentalism of juries. But it can be kept as a law and be there 
as a deterrent. 

Good men as well as criminals have argued that capital 
punishment does not “deter.” Their arguments prove 
too much. No law “deters” absolutely, not even the 
eternal law of God. It does not follow, however, that the 
penalties affixed, should be abolished or mitigated. Nor 
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is deterrence the sole purpose of punishment. Through 
suitable penalty, the criminal dissolves the vinculum juris, 
the fetter forged on the law by violence, and restores in 
some measure the balance of justice disturbed by his evil 
deed. If a law must vindicate its right to exist by secur- 
ing universal and perfect obedience, then we must logi- 
cally reject all legislation, both human and Divine. 


The Heart of a Child 


N a corner of Westminster Abbey, it is said, the 

traveler may see inscribed on a crumbling stone in 
the wall, the words “Jane Lister Dear Child.” No more 
of her brief story is written, nor need it be. With 
England’s great dead she sleeps, welcome in that mighty 
gathering. None are so tender as the brave, and since 
Our Saviour called the children to Him and took them 
in His blessed arms, there is no company that is not 
greater and happier for their innocent presence. 

New York, too, now has her “Jane Lister Dear Child.” 
“Fallen from the budded coronal of Spring,” Pauline 
Bittner, eleven years old, before Death breathed upon 
her, wrote her “ Last Will and Testament ”: 

To my brother, I give my desk and seat. 

To my mother and father, I bequeath what I owe them for 
being ill so much. 

To Lena, the maid, I bequeath my things in the bathroom. 

To myself I bequeath a golden dress and the diamonds and 

jewels of the Madonna and a golden grave. 
“What things she said,” sings Francis ‘Thompson of 
“Monica,” “things sweet immeditatably.” Even in 
pallid cities where flowers droop and no birds sing, the 
children “ fresh from God,” awaken memories of our 
better selves, and so link us to Heaven. 


Mr. Creel’s “ Explanation ” 


T is certainly quite unfitting that a censor in war- 

time should be, however unintentionally, a clumsy 
jester whose precious decrees only amuse those whom 
they do not anger. Yet Mr. George Creel, the Chair- 
man of the Committee on Public Information, in his 
“Preliminary Statement to the Press of the United 
States” has an “ explanation” of “ dangerous matter ” 
that would be highly entertaining if it were not so fatuous 
and annoying. For their guidance and enlightenment ex- 
perienced editors are gravely informed, for instance, 
that: 

The Department of State considers it dangerous and of ser- 
vice to the enemy to discuss differences of opinion between 
the Allies and difficulties with neutral countries. Specu- 
lation about possible peace is another topic which may possess 
elements of danger. Generally speaking, articles likely to 
prove offensive to any of the Allies or to neutrals would be un- 
desirable. 

Many a harried editor on reading the foregoing “ ex- 
planation,” no doubt will desperately resolve to abandon 
his useful calling and adopt the eremitical life. For 
should he so much as hint that a slight difference of opin- 
ion is said to be existing now between England and 
Ireland regarding the way the latter country should be 
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governed, he may be giving the enemy information of 
priceless military value. If he should delicately intimate 
that China has a rather unneighborly reluctance to letting 
Japan “ penetrate,” however peacefully, Celestial terri- 
tory, the thoughtless editor may be giving aid and comfort 
to the Kaiser. If he were to insinuate that the high- 
minded neutral, First Chief Carranza, had neglected to 
make his Easter duty this year, or that Mexican Cath- 
olics are not enjoying at this moment full liberty to prac- 
tise their religion, the publication of the baseless rumor 
would doubtless have an important bearing on our failure 
to meet the U-boat peril. 

As for the editor who is unpatriotic enough to believe 
that war, after all, was never meant to be the world’s nor- 
mal state, and who foolishly conjectures that if the Cen- 
tral Powers would grant this or that concession, the pre- 
liminaries of peace might possibly be arranged, he should 
remember that such a speculation “ may possess elements 
of danger.” Every scribe moreover who is so obtuse 
that he does not realize how sensitive to criticism are 
most human beings, particularly if they happen to be 
neutrals or allies, is likely to imperil, by some inconsider- 
ate remark, the success of many an important military 
or naval maneuver. Our intrepid ally, Portugal, for ex- 
ample, is known to be ridiculously touchy about any 
criticism of her policy toward the Church; facetious re- 
marks regarding the passionate love the Dutch have for 
tulips have been known to give offense in certain high 
quarters at Amsterdam; the haughty Spaniard cannot 
bear to hear his national bull-fights spoken of disparag- 
ingly, and all the world knows how angry an Italian will 
grow if any doubt is entertained regarding the consum- 
mate perfection of his country’s olives, wine or macaroni. 
It would seem, therefore, that the editor who avoids all 
reference to what Mr. Creel considers “ dangerous mat- 
ter ” will soon have a paper that is almost as enlightening 
and interesting as is the Official Bulletin issued by the 
Committee on Public Information. 


Count the Children! 


THOROUGHLY equitable plan of taxation is, and 

has ever been, as rare as a roc. To the ordinary 
citizen, this exaction of government is burdensome in a 
degree never felt by his opulent brother. The man who 
owns a palatial city residence, a home by the seashore, 
another in the mountains, and a long count of dwellings 
which he rents to humble folk, is wont to protest loudly 
to the assessors, that taxes are “ruining” him. What 
he means by “ ruin,” is that he cannot turn the market 
upside down by some foray, or buy another yacht, or sit 
in at Monte Carlo. When a poor man complains of taxa- 
tion, he generally means that he and his family are going 
without necessities to pay the tax bill. Next to our army 
of underpaid wage-slaves, about the plainest fact in 
American life today, is our tax-system, admirable enough 
in theory, but most inequitable in practice. And taxes 
are not paid in theory. 
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Congress is now debating the imposition of a graduated 
tax on incomes. Very properly is it proposed to lance 
the income swollen beyond all measure ; a proceeding that 
will make taxation more tolerable for the holder of the 
relatively small income,while laying no appreciable burden 
on the plutocrat. Tax plans as a rule are wooden things, 
with small consideration for individual cases. But if 
any consideration can be shown, and from a legal stand- 
point there seems no reason why it cannot, let the man 
with a family profit by the exemption. Obviously the 
burden is not equally distributed, when the man with a 
two-thousand dollar income and five children, is forced 
to pay the same tax as the man with the same income and 
no dependents. The father who is caring for the physical, 
mental and moral growth of a flock of children is already 
doing his country an inestimable service. Count the 
children, and make liberal allowances. Upon them will 
devolve the work of rebuilding what war destroys. Noth- 
ing more wasteful can be conceived than the policy which 
will make the coming generation less willing to under- 
take this task or less able to accomplish it. 


Week-Ends in Bed 
66 ASS your week-ends in bed ” is the novel advice 
a physician recently gave, through the public 
press, to the lean, the nervous and the weak. A con- 
scientious observance of the practice, he wrote, would 
effect a complete restoration of health. Here is his 
prescription : 

The week-end rest begins as soon as you get home on Satur- 
day and lasts until you have to get back on the job Monday. 
Get right into bed and stay there. Have all food served in bed. 
No visiting. No talk. Just keep quiet and doze the time away. 
\t the most, let someone read some good, light literature for 


you. Monday morning you will find that you have found new 
vigor and strength for the week’s work. 


Ii that doctor’s counsel is widely followed, it is clear 
that results of a most revolutionary character are likely 
to ensue. For in all probability vast multitudes of men, 
women and children will now suddenly discover, for the 
first time, that they are dangerously lean, nervous or 
weak, and will joyfully hasten to adopt the pleasant 
panacea of a week-end in bed. The spread of the prac- 
tice will sadly deplete, no doubt, our Sunday congrega- 
tions. For those who now get up very reluctantly just 
in time to be late for the eleven o’clock Mass, will, on the 
plea of safeguarding their health, consider themselves 
excused even from evening Benediction. Then since 
empty pews and empty contribution-boxes, as all the 
world knows, are near relatives, many a worthy parochial 
charity will probably begin to languish. Other eco- 
nomic results of the week-end-in-bed movement will, 
perhaps, be the failure of numberless summer resorts, 
for fewer and fewer people will flit off Friday evening 
to mountain, lake or beach. The managers of theaters 
and film halls, most likely, will also go into bankruptcy 
owing to loss of patronage on what were once their best- 


paying days. Merchants, too, will be threatened with 
financial disaster, for the week-end-in-bed enthusiasts 
will naturally buy but few new clothes, and those will be 
of the simplest, least expensive kind, .and week-enders 
will no longer use a hundred things, from automobiles to 
golf-sticks, which they once considered indispensable. 

It will also be interesting to observe what kind of best- 
sellers will now be popular with those taking the new 
treatment. The stories will, of course, have to be of a 
very soothing and somniferous character, for novels that 
are too thrilling or absorbing will be likely to delay the 
patient’s complete recovery from that leanness, nervous- 
ness or general debility which the week-end-in-bed pre- 
scription is designed to effect. Indeed, some future his- 
torian of our American literature will, perhaps, note that 
in the year 1917 there began to appear a new type of 
novel, one quite devoid of action and innocent of artistry, 
but abounding in tiresome descriptive passages and full 
of colorless characters, who hold long conversations on 
uninteresting subjects. Nor will our historian fail, per- 
haps, to remark that, curiously enough, the rise of this 
new school of fictionists synchronized with the spread of 
the week-end-in-bed movement. See how much, alas, the 
doctor who first published that prescription may have to 
answer for! 

Bootless Prayers? 


A S the Christians of every land have now for nearly 
three years been pleading with Heaven to give the 
world peace, many find a severe trial to their faith in 
God’s seeming delay in hearkening to their petitions and 
are disheartened by their prayers’ apparent ineffective- 
ness. “Cry! Cease not!” should be the patient Chris- 
tian’s watchword. For in answer to the unremitting 
intercession of the Church’s holy ones, peace will surely 
come at last. An early peace, indeed may not be a part 
of the Divine plan. For the world which has so long re- 
jected His claims, needs perhaps to be purified still more 
by suffering, and all the nations must be chastened and 
humbled by war before they will return to Him. With 
his usual felicity and penetration Shakespeare reminds 
us: 
“We, ignorant of ourselves, 
Beg often our own harms, which the wise powers 
Deny us for our good.”” 


So that peace which so many Christians throughout the 
world are praying for, Heaven perhaps is delaying until 
America by entering the war has found her soul. Too 
early a peace will probably leave us quite as materialistic 
and unbelieving a nation as we were before the call to 
arms was sounded. But the long and patient practice by 
all our citizens, young and old, at home and in the field, 
of the soldierly virtues of fortitude, faith and obedience 
may restore to the American people the moral qualities 
they now need most. Thus, before giving us a perma- 
nent peace God in His wisdom may teach us how to make 
the best use of it. 
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F. HOPKINSON SMITH, NOVELIST 


66 HEN Smith died,” wrote Thomas Nelson Page, “ New 
York lost not only her most accomplished and versatile 
man of letters, but one who was not exceeded by any other 
among her millions of inhabitants as a force for clean living, 
good breeding and simple kindness.” That tribute was well 
mérited. Besides being a constructive engineer, ranking high in 
his profession, F. Hopkinson Smith was an artist, a lecturer and 
an essayist. But the man’s genius appeared to best advantage in 
his stories. His optimism and breadth of view, the:fascination of 
his character and his high ideals: all shine forth so brightly from 
the pages of his books that he should have many Catholic readers. 
Smith’s plots have little of newness to recommend them, yet 
one forgets the old, familiar garments under the lace and bro- 
cade of his exquisite description, lovable characterization, brisk 
action and sympathetic treatment. “Colonel Carter of Carters- 
ville,” his first novel, is scarcely more than a bundle of sketches 
about a charming old Southerner, who, despite bankruptcy, pa- 
thetically keeps up appearances amidst the bustle of New York 
life. The portrayal of this character is of a high order. Even a 
cold Northerner, annoyed at first by Carter’s shallow veneer of 
pretension, must eventually fall under the genuine charm of this 
quixotic old fellow, whose financial mire gets deeper and deeper 
till a coal mine is found that permits the Colonel to end his 
days as becomes a Southerner of blood and breeding. This 
work is considered by some to be Smith’s best contribution to 
literature, but many will say that it must yield precedence to 
both “ The Fortunes of Oliver Horn” and “ Felix O’Day.” 

In the former are most of the good points of the earlier book, 
enhanced by more attractive settings. Oliver, the scion of the 
aristocratic Horn family, is ambitious to be an artist. His 
mother, eminently practical, seeing the old paternal failing of 
unrest and profitless labor cropping out in her boy, sends him 
to New York to earn his living and stop his dreaming. The 
road is uphill and stony, but Oliver is not too weak to climb. 
In these dark days his old penchant for the palette asserts 
itself; he finds means for practice and progress; success comes 
and the girl he loves. 

“ Felix O’Day,” Smith’s last completed work and the one pro- 
ductive of much practical social good, is quite as interesting. 
O’Day, a young Irish nobleman, comes to New York in search 
of his runaway wife. For days and weeks he is baffled. But 
during this time he works as clerk in a second-hand store, 
where he makes many quaint and charming acquaintances. He 
plays uncle to the delightful “ Mazie Beesvings” and is taken in 
tow by Kittie Cleary, her efforts to ease the sorrow of his life 
being rewarded by seeing man and wife happily united. The 
portrait of the devoted priest in “ Felix O’Day” clearly is drawn 
from life. 

If Mr. Smith’s plots yield in originality to those of other au- 
thors, his characters do not. He is a wizard in delineating peo- 
ple. He studied and loved his fellow-men. The characters 
that cross his page are wholesome and delightfully human. It 
requires no extraordinary acumen to recognize the “type” char- 
‘acter, yet the discovery is but the recognition of a loved friend; 
for the individual is not eclipsed by the type. Colonel Carter, 
Peter Grayson and Richard Horn are much alike in general 
tastes: gentlemen all, with the chivalrous spirit of the South- 
land dominating them. Yet how strongly contrasted withal: 
the first, optimistic to the straining point, fiery and impractical ; 
the second, cool, buoyant, generous; the third, the most satis- 
fying gentleman Smith has left us. For Richard Horn, accom- 
plished, brilliant, manly and tender, the master of the mansion 
on Kennedy Square, is an inspiration to his kind for clean liv- 
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ing, for true family devotion, for separation from all that is 
sordid in life. One-is drawn to him as to Colonel Newcome, 
while in ‘Caleb West, Master Diver,” we have a brace of the 
finest of Smith’s portraits: Caleb West and Cap’n Joe. Rough- 
hewn they are, these old sea-dogs, yet underneath their simple 
fidelity there smoulders the courage of titans. As for the young 
folks that go rollicking through Smith’s books, they have spirit 
enough, but, excepting John Breen, none of them approaches 
the heroic. As a child-study, “ Mazie Beesvings” is quite satis- 
factory, though she is not to be compared, of ‘course, with De 
Morgan’s “ Alicia.” 

Though masculinity of treatment is a strong characteristic of 
our author, it is, above all, a gentleman who writes, whose 
spirit, like a perfume, lingers after him. Perhaps it was this 
refinement that endowed him with such power when sketching 
his woman characters; for nowhere is he better. The typical 
Southern lady appears in the Misses Nancy Carter, Felicia 
Grayson and Sally Clendenning. Smith is not so happy in indi- 
-vidualizing these, though any single one forms a superb char- 
acterization. If he is loyal to a cause, it is to that of woman. 
His pen throws off its brightest sparks when writing in her 
defense: 

Because of this loyalty to womankind and this reverence 
for the home, a reverence which began with the mother- 
love and radiated to every sister they knew, no woman of 
quality ever earned her own bread while there was an able- 
bodied man of her blood above ground to earn it for her. 
Nor could there be any disgrace so lasting even to the third 
or fourth generation, as the stigma an outraged community 
would place upon the renegade who refused her aid and 
comfort. An unprogressive, quixotic life, if you will, a 
life without growth and dominant personalities and lofty 
responsibilities and God-given rights, but, oh! the sweet 
mothers that it gave us and the wholesomeness, the cleanli- 
ness, the loyalty of it all. 

Catholic readers will especially like Kittie Cleary, the express- 
woman, who is the veriest antithesis of her Southern sister, 
and in her grasp of the meaning of life she is undeniably her 
superior. Work she has made her pastime; good deeds her 
hobby. Yet withal there is no sentimentality about her. Hers 
is just a plain, healthy, busy life, the kind not rare among God’s 
poor. 

To expect an artist-author to be sparing in descriptions were 
absurd. So Smith’s novels and sketches abound in fresh, open 
scenery and unique, picturesque settings. Here, for instance, is a 
coming storm: “Soon a cold, raw wind, which had been asleep 
in the hills for weeks, awoke with a snarl and started down the 
gorge. Then the little leaves began to quiver, the big trees to 
groan in their anxiety, not knowing what the will of the wind 
would be, and the merry little waves that had chased each other 
all the morning over the sunny shallows of the brook grew 
ashy pale as they looked up into the angry face of the Storm 
God and fled shivering to the shore.” Or recall the chapter, 
“Mr. Munson’s Lost Foil.” Was there ever such a potpourri 
of the antique and the modern as that famous banquet chamber 
displayed? Was a situation ever more delightful than when 
the two “old fogies,” Richard Horn and Uncle Nathan, charm 
to silence that gathering of New York “high-brows” with 
Beethoven’s “ Fidelio”? And the acknowledgment that follows 
is all so wholehearted, so human. In these days of literary 
license it is consoling to find a man with F. Hopkinson Smith’s 
wealth of optimism, who has peopled his world with normal, 
clean-living men and women, characters who make us morally 
healthier for the reading. It is gratifying to find a modern 
popular novelist whose pages are not blistered with problems 
of sex, whose clarion note is one of interest in and sympathy 
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with his fellow-man, whose cleanness of language is but an indi- 
cation of his cleanness of thought, and whose sterling reverence 
for women and all that is sacred is the mark of a great soul. 
Truly may it be said of F. Hopkinson Smith, “ He loved sun- 
shine and he added to it.” 

ArtHuR J. Evans, S.J. 


REVIEWS 


The Oxford Book of English Mystical Verse. Chosen by 
D. H. S. NicHotson and A. H. E. Lee. New York: Oxford 
University Press. $2.50. 

To Catholic readers the title of this book promises much, but 
its perusal is likely to leave them dissatisfied. The first mis- 
take the volume’s compilers made was failing to give an ade- 
quate definition of mysticism. Indeed, they considered it 
“clearly outside” their province “to venture on a definition oi 
what actually constitutes mysticism and what does not.” They 
only undertook to include in the anthology such poems as, in 
the compilers’ judgment, “contain intimations of a conscious- 
ness wider and deeper than the normal.” According to that 
description, it would seem that almost any true poet woukl 
deserve a place among the writers of “ mystical verse.” Another 
serious defect of the work is the lack of discrimination and 
proportion shown in the choice of selections. Writers born 
since 1840 take up more than half of an “anthology” which is 
consequently rather poor in “flowers” of striking fragrance 
and beauty. When such writers as Byron, Emerson, Henley, 
Abercrombie, Meredith, Shelley, Santayana, Swinburne and 
Whitman are considered “mystics,” the Catholic reader natu- 
rally becomes amused. The compilers’ inability to distinguish 
between modern pantheism and Christian mysticism is, of 
course, responsible for the inclusion of such authors as the fore- 
going. The discerning reader will wonder, moreover, why 
Christina Rossetti, for example, receives but a page and a half 
while a certain A. E. Waite is given eleven; or why such sev- 
enteenth-century worthies as Donne, Vaughan and George Her- 
bert are not more largely represented. 

It is worthy of note that a gratifying proportion of the real 
poems in the volume, as distinguished from the merely pious 
verses, are from Catholic pens, and that all the truly “ mystical ” 
selections, from “Love Is Life,” written by Richard Rolle in 
the fourteenth century, down to “I See His Blood upon the 
Rose,” stanzas composed by Joseph Mary Plunkett, who gave 
his life for Irish freedom only last year, are the work of 
Catholics. This latter circumstance, however, is not remarkable, 
after all, for it is obvious that no one but a Catholic can be 
a true mystic. Some readers will doubtless wonder why more 
flowers were not culled from Elizabethan gardens. For in- 
stance, Shakespeare’s fine sonnet, “ Poor soul the center of my 
sinful earth,” is omitted. More of Gilbert K. Chesterton’s verses 
might well have been included, and why Lionel Johnson was 
left out altogether is hard to understand. Catholic readers will 
rejoice to find that Constable, Crashaw, Dolben, Augusta Drane, 
Hopkins, Mrs. Meynell, Newman, Patmore, Rolle, Southwell, 
Tabb, Francis Thompson and Traherne furnish the anthology 
with most of its best mystical poetry. Henry Constable, for 
example, who lived from about 1562 to 1613, offers the follow- 
ing beautiful sonnet, “To the Blessed Sacrament”: 


When thee (O holy sacrificed Lambe) 

In severed gnee I whyte and liquide see, 

As on thy body slayne I thinke on thee, 

Which pale by sheddyng of thy bloode became. 
And when agayne I doe behold the same 

Vayled in whyte to be receav’d of mee, 

Thou seemest in thy syndon wrapt to bee 

Lyke to a corse, whose monument I am. 


Buryed in me, vnto my sowle appeare, 
Pryson’d in earth, and bannisht from thy syght, 
Lyke our forefathers who in lymbo were, 
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Cleere thou my thoughtes, as thou did’st gyve them light, 
And as thou others freed from purgying fyre 
Quenche in my hart the flames of badd desyre. 


and Henry Vaughan, seventeenth-century Protestant though he 
was, pays in “ The Knot” a grateful tribute to Our Lady: 


Bright Queen of Heaven! God’s Virgin Spouse 
The glad worlds blessed maid! 

Whose beauty tyed life to thy house, 
And brought us saving ayd. 


Thou art the true Loves-knot; by thee 
God is made our Allie, 

And mans inferior Essence he 
With his did dignifie. 


For Coalescent by that Band - 
We are his body grown, 

Nourished with favors from his hand 
Whom for our head we own. 


And such a Knot, what arm dares loose, 
What life, what death can sever? 
Which us in him, and him in us 
United keeps for ever. 


Such selections as these make “ The Oxford Book of English 
Mystical Verse,” notwithstanding its shortcomings, a desirable 
volume to have at one’s elbow. W. D. 





Philosophy of Education.. By THomas Epwarp SHIELDs, 
Ph.D., LL.D. Washington: The Catholic Education Press. 

No book is more needed and will be more welcome today than 
the volume which exposes in clear, popular style the true prin- 
ciples of education. On no subject, perhaps, does there exist in 
the public mind more doubt and confusion. A careful perusal 
of the “Philosophy of Education” from the pen of the dis- 
tinguished professor of the Catholic University will gq far to 
set before the public the correct standards and ideals which 
must preside over that which may be called the queen and mis- 
tress of all arts, that of training and forming the mind and 
heart of the young. 

The book is divided into three main parts. In the first, the 
author examines the “ Nature of the Educative Processes” from 
various points of view. In this section, two chapters will be of 
special use to the teacher, that in which Dr. Shields treats of 
“ Education as Adjustment” and the one in which he forcibly 
brings out the dangers of the “Culture Epoch Theory.” In the 
second section, which many will find the most useful, Dr. Shields 
treats of “ Educational Aims.” While of an eminently practical 
nature, this part of the book emphasizes the true aim of Chris- 
tian education. And once that aim is determined, attention is 
called to other aims, secondary to this, such as “ Education for 
Economic Efficiency,” “ Education for Social Efficiency,” “ Edu- 
cation for Educational Culture.” The third division of the 
treatise considers the various “ Educative Agencies.” In this 
part there are sound and instructive chapters on “The 
Home,” “The Church,” “ The School.” The last chapter of the 
volume describes “ The Teacher and His Training.” Even this 
brief outline will show the comprehensive grasp of the subject 
everywhere manifested by the author. Dr. Shields has gone to 
the root of the matter, and has set up in the clearest light the 
true principles of education and opposed them to the unsound 
theories of that school of pedagogy whose aim is to prepare 
men for the battle and the strife of time, social, physical, intel- 
lectual, economic, but forgets to look beyond and to recognize 
that there are spiritual faculties in the child which must be devel- 
oped, if we wish to educate in the true and only sense of the 
word. Though occasionally the phraseology of the book is 
marked by an excessive use of the technical and formal language 
of modern pedagogy, the volume is pleasantly written and should 
meet with a hearty welcome from all Catholic educators. 

J.C. R. 














Operative Ownership. By James J. Finn. Chicago: Lang- 
don & Co. $1.50. 

The Social Action Series. Twenty-one Pamphlets. Published 
by the Irish Messenger of the Sacred Heart. Brooklyn: The 
International Catholic Truth Society. $0.05 each. 

In an exceedingly interesting and stimulating volume, Mr. 
James J. Finn outlines a plan whereby “social justice” may 
be quickly achieved. The author is no mere theorist. He has 
an adequate grasp of the social and economic conditions under 
which in this country a shockingly large percentage of the 
workers are endeavoring to live on less than a living wage. 
But he is not moved by this consideration to counsel revolution 
as a remedy; for he holds that a modified form of capitalism 
is quite as necessary to labor as labor is to capital. Starting 
from the just conclusion, that it is as much the duty of the 
State to protect the economically weak from exploitation by 
greed as it is to protect the citizen from physical violence, the 
author proposes that this protection of the worker, take the 
form of “operative ownership,” enforced, if necessary, by 
State and national legislation. This legislation would, in the 
author’s opinion, eliminate the dangers of Socialism and govern- 
mental paternalism, and safeguard social justice by effecting 
“real union of capital and labor.” The argument is presented 
with much ingenuity, and with a welcome freedom from the 
unreality and exaggeration which frequently characterize books 
of the kind. 

The pamphlets issued by the Irish Messenger should be 
brought to the attention of all social students, Catholic and 
non-Catholic. No doubt the authors would be the first to claim 
that they are in no sense authoritative, but the assertion would 
be founded on modesty rather than strict truth. Father P. J. 
Connolly, S.J., contributes an introductory study, “ The Social 
Question and a Program of Social Pamphlets” which, besides 
an excellent outline of the whole field, contains a carefully 
selected bibliography. In six pamphlets, Father L. McKenna, 
S.J., discusses “ The Church” in her relations to labor, to the 
workingman, working women, the working child, trades unions 
and social work. Other subjects in this valuable series are 
“ Syndicalism,” by Father Joy, S.J.; “Effects of Strikes,” by 
Father Boyd Barrett, S.J.; “ The Rights and Duties of Owners,” 
by Father G. Pollen, S.J.; “ The Ethics of War,” by Father E. 
Masterson, S.J., and “ The Gospel of the Superman,” by A. J. 
Rahilly. P. L. B. 


The New International Encyclopaedia, Vols. XXI-XXIII; 
Shiloh-Zyrians and “Courses of Reading and Study.” New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 

These three volumes complete the new edition of the Interna- 
tional, the original program of publication of which was inter- 
fered with by the breaking out of the war in Europe. This now 
universal conflict is treated in a special article of seventy-five 
pages given in Volume XXIII. The details. of this contribution 
come down to March, 1916, and under eleven divisions discuss 
the underlying causes, and the outbreak of the war; the mili- 
tary, naval and aerial operations; the alleged atrocities; the 
destruction of artistic and architectural treasures; the attitude 
of the neutral nations; relief measures; financial and economic 
aspects, and the voluminous bibliography that the great conflict 
has produced. The delay in the publication of the concluding 
volumes of the new edition has given the International the ad- 
vantage over its rivals of being able to include among its arti- 
cles these facts about the great war which have such current 
interest. As in the preceding volumes special attention has 
been given to purely American topics and biographies. A twenty- 
fourth volume, “ Courses of Reading and Study,” supplements the 
regular encyclopedic matter with the purpose of placing the con- 
tents of the whole work within easy reach of the student as a 
general text-book. The material has been divided and subdi- 
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vided in such a manner as to facilitate self-help and study on 
special topics. The editors believe that it is in the orderly mar- 
shaling of the material contained in the Encyclopedia that its 
value consists, and that their system is better than a mere index. 
T. F. M. 





The Bird Study Book. By T. Girpert Pearson, Secretary, 
National Association of Audubon Societies. Colored Frontis- 
piece. Pen and Ink Drawings by Witt Simmons and Sixteen 
Photographs. Garden City: Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.25. 

Benighted city lads whom the war may send to the farm this 
summer would be wise to take Mr. Pearson’s attractive book 
with them, for he has packed it with just the kind of informa- 
tion observant visitors to the country ought to desire. For the 
book tells how to get on friendly terms with the birds, describes 
their domestic habits, gives facts about their enormous value, 
explains the bird laws, tells how “bird sanctuaries” are made, 
and gives directions for systematizing bird-study. Many of the 
author’s own observations are quite interesting. For instance, 
he found by experiment that a baby robin could in a day eat 
more than one and a half times its own weight. Another nat- 
uralist attests that four chickadees in a few minutes disposed 
of some 20,000 cankerworm-moth eggs to the great advantage 
of the neighborhood’s vegetation. Mr. Pearson’s book will also 
supply the youthful reader with such titbits of ornithological 
erudition as the name of the bird that has more hours of day- 
light than any animal on the globe, an account of the deplorably 
immoral habits of the cowbird, a list of the birds now extinct 
and a catalogue of all the birds in the world. 

W. D. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


The John Lane Company are soon to publish “ The Poems of 
Charles Warren Stoddard, the Poet of the South Seas,” edited 
and selected by Mr. Thomas Walsh; Allyn & Bacon announce 
a “Textbook and Exercises in Latin Versification,” by Leo T. 
Butler, S.J.; Longmans have in press “Horace and His Age: 
a Study in Historical Background,” by Dr. J. F. Dalton, of | 
Maynooth; three books that will soon be published by the 
Encyclopedia Press are a new edition of “A Memorial of 
Andrew Jackson Shipman, His Life and Writings,” edited by 
Dr. Condé B. Pallen; “ The Life of Thomas Maurice Mulry,” 
by Thomas F. Meehan, and “ The Sisters of Charity of Nazareth, 
Kentucky,” by Anna Blanche McGill. 





Those who enjoyed Kapitan-leutnant Hellmuth von Miicke’s 
“The Ayesha,” a book which was praised in our issue of 
April 21, will doubtless be eager to read “ The Emden” (Ritter, 
$1.25), his account of that German cruiser’s remarkable exploits 
in the Indian Ocean, during the first year of the war. The 
author describes the ship’s voyage from the time she left 
Tsingtao, the home port of the German East Asiatic squadron, 
till her destruction by the Sidney off Keeling Island, tells of 
all the merchantmen the Emden sank, of her success in evading 
pursuers, and humorously pictures the daily life of the crew. 
If all German seamen “played thé game” as fairly as did Com- 
mander von Miiller of the Emden the United States would 
probably have succeeded in keeping out of this war. 





According to the Bookman, the six best-selling novels of 
April were: “Mr. Britling Sees It Through,” Wells; “The 
Road to Understanding,” Porter; “In the Wilderness,” Robert 
Hichens; “ The Light in the Clearing,” Bacheller; “The Lifted 
Veil,’ King; and “ Wildfire,” Grey. All have been noticed in 
these columns.——“ Anchorage” (Scribner, $1.35), a novel by 
Florence Olmstead, is called “a small-town romance.” Quite 
so. The book is “small-town” in plot, in literary style, in 
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chit-chat, in the characters portrayed. Hilda, who impulsively 
marries the invalid, Paul Osborne, is one of those attractive, 
shallow girls who will be true so long as they have their own 
way and enjoy themselves. When life with Paul grows monot- 
onous, Hilda finds a ready solution. She leaves him. Some 
years later they meet again accidentally and Hilda cheerfully 
suggests a divorce. “It’s just a form,” she reminds Paul. So 
they go through the “form” and start anew. From sheer love 
of novelty the author might have found a more dignified and 
interesting deus ex machina than a commonplace divorce. 


“ The American Ambassador” (Scribner, $1.35), by Lawrence 
Byrne, is a story of diplomatic intrigue, constructed on con- 
ventional lines. The novel is no better or no worse than many 
of its kind ——“ Enchantment” (Appleton, $1.50), by E. Temple 
Thurston, is a rather clever book, written in a more or less 
up-to-date fairy-story style. The plot is not very strong, but 
there is a good deal of individualism about the characters. 
There is some coarseness in the book, introduced to give local 
coloring, but it is only passing in its appearance. The vocation 
of Patricia to the religious life and its frustration by the 
“prince” who breaks the spell is pretty much what one might 
expect from a “heretic,” as the author avows himself to be. 
Though the scene of “The Rubbish Heap” (Putnam, $1.40), 
by “ Rita,” is laid in an old English seaport, the story is about 
Ireland and the Irish and its central figure is Mara, the lost 
child of the “Sorrowful Mountain.” The author gives a 
charming picture of the sadness, poetry and faith of a pure- 
hearted daughter of Erin, and the two Englishwomen and a 
Frenchman add a touch of humor to the novel‘ The Gun 
Brand” (Putnam, $1.40), by James B. Hendryx, is a tale of the 
land “north of 60.” The fair heroine learns by her mistakes 
what that part of the world has in store for one who tries to 
raise its standard of civilization. 





The reader of “ The Fragrant Note Book” (Putnam, $2.50), 
by C. Arthur Coan, will find in it “tale upon tale of the flowers, 
in which are myth and legend, folk-lore and history a-plenty, 
but of horticulture, not a word.” The author, who is familiar 
with a wide range of good books, saunters from May to October 
through garden, field and woodland and the flowers he sees 
suggest a thousand apt quotations and felicitous literary allu- 
sions. He writes in a pleasant, chatty style and here and there 
introduces his own verses. The pictures of flowers printed 
in brown outlines on the book’s large pages will perhaps dis- 
quiet Kentucky colonels a little, but the natives of “ bone-dry” 
States can of course read the book without misgivings. 





Full of up-to-date information, “American Government” 
(Allyn & Bacon, $1.25), by Dr. F. A. Magruder of Princeton, 
is more like a year-book than a school-text. Very little space 
is given to discussion of principles, but the bibliography is un- 
usually good. The questions on the text, and “questions for 
discussion,” appended to every chapter, will, under the direction 
of a capable teacher, clothe this dry subject with an interest 
not usually perceived by the young student. “The Minimum 
Wage” (H. W. Wilson Co., White Plains, New York, $1.25) 
is a series of readings selected by Mary K. Reely. Arguments 
both for and against minimum-wage legislation are presented, 
and the book will be of great service not only to debaters, 
for whom it was especially prepared, but to all interested in 
this important matter——“ Standards of American Legislation” 
(The University of Chicago Press, $1.50) is a reprint of a lec- 
ture course given two years ago at Johns Hopkins University 
by Dr. Ernst Freund of the University of Chicago. Dr. Freund 
attempts, and with considerable success, to suggest “the possi- 
bility of a system of positive principles that should guide and 
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control the making of statutes,” in view of “the long distance 
‘we have traveled in the direction of State interference in pri- 
vate affairs.” This interference is often due to the fact that 
unwise legislatures hastily act in response to demands insist- 
ently urged by half-baked reformers and parlor sociologists. 
“Our main reliance for the perpetuation of ideals of individual 
liberty,” writes Dr. Freund, “ must be in the continued exercise 
of the judicial prerogative.” The argument against the further 
encroachment upon the judicial function of government could 
hardly be stated more strongly. 


Most of the verses in the May-June number of the Poetry 
Review are about the war, “ The Harvest” by Ernest K. Chal- 
lenger and “A Hymn of Honor” by Jamés A. Mackereth 
being rather long poems that are particularly deserving of 
praise. But there is nothing finer in the magazine than 
“ Silence,” a quite Shakespearian sonnet by Theodore May- 
nard, which runs thus: 


Though I should deck you with my jeweled rhyme, 
And spread my songs a carpet at your feet, 
Where men may see, unchanged through changing time, 
Your face a pattern in sad songs and sweet; 
Though I should blow your honor through the earth, 
Or touch your gentleness on gentle strings, 
Or sing abroad your beauty and your worth— 
Dear love, yet these were all imperfect things. 


Rather in lovely silence will I keep 

The heart’s short song no words of ‘mine may mar, 
No words of mine enrich. The ways of sleep, 

And pain, and prayer; all things that lonely are; 
All humble things that worship and rejoice 
Shall weave a spell of silence for my voice. 
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EDUCATION 


Rescuing the Classics 


HE classic writers of Greece and Rome have fared badly 

of late. Under the strain of repeated attacks on the citadel 
where they were so long entrenched, the ranks of their loyal 
followers have been reduced to a thin, wavering line. But there 
are champions fighting for them yet, determined not to betray 
their cause. Their case is too reasonable and just to be given 
over without a well-organized attempt to win back for them 
the ground which they have lost. 


THE PRINCETON MEETING 


HE classics have found no commonplace champions. A 

great American instituticn of learning has boldly flung 
their banner to the breéze and Princeton University has gal- 
lantly enlisted under its folds. In doing so the University 
honors itself, while at the same time, it lends to what seemed 
to be a losing cause a prestige which no one will dare to 
minimize. On June 2 the University welcomed a distinguished 
gathering. The meeting convened to discuss the place of 
classical studies in higher education, and while it did not en- 
tirely exclude the teacher of the classics or eminent classical 
scholars, it was composed mainly of business and professional 
men, of lawyers, statesmen, journalists, who have gained a 
nationwide reputation for their accomplishments in the political, 
educational, financial, scientific and industrial life of the country. 
In the statement given to the public, in which Dean West of 
the Graduate School of Princeton gave notice of the proposed 
meeting, he left it to be understood that its purpose was a 
genuine classical “ rally,’ with large and contagious enthusi- 
asms, to make a showing of strength in the form of the most 
prominent men of the country against the recent attempts, 
unwarranted, unnecessary and revolutionary, of the Rocke- 
feller General Education Board to reform our present system 
of education. Dean West, in making the announcement, says: 


The recent attacks on classical studies and on the whole 
theory of training and discipline of school and college edu- 
cation are well known. Accordingly a public conference 
on the value of classical studies in liberal education is to 
be held at Princeton, under the auspices of Princeton Uni- 
versity on Saturday, June 2. 


The speakers chosen to address the gathering could do so with 
special authority. Were they nothing but classical experts, that 
of course would lend meaning and weight to their words. But 
they were not to be exclusively such. Were they to speak in 
that capacity alane they might be suspected of partiality. But 
they were, as Dean West tells us, men from other fields, 
“modern men” thoroughly in touch with all the complex 
problems of our age, men who have made their mark in Amer- 
ican life, not merely bookmen and ‘fireside philosophers, “ but 
men who believe in the unity of our higher knowledge and 
the value of broad general training, classics included, as the 
finest intellectual preparation for life, and as of priceless value 
to our country, especially at the present time.” 


MEANING OF THE SYMPOSIUM 


S to the meaning of the Princeton symposium, there can 

be, we think, but one view. With keen insight into our 
educational problems, its organizers sensed a danger. The 
spirit of revolution is everywhere active. Not only is the crash 
of shattered thrones heard, but echoes of a vast educational 
upheaval reverberate on all sides. The time-honored standards 
of the mind are flung aside with a contempt which gives wise 
and temperate men no small ground for misgiving. An attempt 
is being made on a large scale, the more dangerous because 
backed by inexhaustible sources of wealth, to upset the methods 
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of the past and to substitute for them untried means and 
instruments, radical and revolutionary. The attempts thus made 
are extremely dangerous in themselves, because they have neither 
experience nor sound pedagogical reasons to back them, and 
because they are in the case of the encroachments of the General 
Education Board, an endeavor scantily veiled to regulate and 
control, according to its own standards and hobbies, the one 
thing over which free citizens in an ordered commonwealth 
shonld most jealously keep watch and ward: the education 
of their children. 

But there is another danger. The dangers before mentioned 
are of a pedagogical, social or semi-political nature. The danger 
to which we now refer is of a psychological nature. Men, we 
know, readily yield to the lure of the untried. They love to 
launch out on uncharted seas. If they can be: enticed by the 
glamour of large and unexpected gain, they gladly set sail for 
some visionary El Dorado. But the promise and the picture of 
the unknown and the hitherto untried too often keep the mind 
in a state of feverish unrest. The adventurer craves for new 
thrills every day and is never satisfied to settle down to the 
safe but hum-drum regularities of ordinary life. He nowhere 
pitches his tent permanently. New ventures, new fields, new 
dreams are ever beckoning him onwards. 

In the field of education, the same danger lurks. The educa- 
tional adventurer is abroad. He is not satisfied with the accom- 
plishments of the past in the sphere of education. He is ever 
trying new methods, disparaging the old, urging experiment and 
essaying untried solutions. While we have the highest regard 
for the progressive educator, who attempts educational better- 
ment in every field of endeavor, but does so while building on 
the experience and the knowledge of former ages, we have but 
little confidence in those who radically break with tradition 
and start out on a journey across a treacherous sea, without the 
guiding lights which the past has put into their hands. 

These new ventures are keeping the public mind in a state of 
chronic unrest. The educational methods of yesterday are flung 
overboard today, only to be changed tomorrow for others more 
radical. The minds of educators and pupils alike are kept in a 
state of ferment. Experiment follows experiment. Methods, 
standards, studies, programs, courses, are juggled with like so 
many toys, tucked away and drawn out again, and finally broken 
to pieces according to the whim of the hour. If this intellectual 
anarchy is to continue, if the leaders of the educational world 
do not call a halt to all these revolutionary changes, we shall 
have a general referendum of the pupils themselves, in which 
they will, with unanimous and boisterous mirth, pass the decree 
that they will study just what they like, and suit their own 
fancy and whims. We can imagine the result. 


THe APPEAL FOR THE CLASSICS 


T is this danger that the Princeton meeting has tried to bring 

home to the American public. It cannot be said that Ameri- 
cans are markedly conservative. We love adventure. We are fond 
of the new. Venerable traditions do not always find us in 
a very deferential mood. We are self-reliant, full of initiative; 
we boast of our independence. Our disregard of tradition can- 
not always be said to be well-balanced or tactful. But 
initiative, our love of adventure, our restless activity, the manly 
self-reliance that tries to blaze out new paths, these character- 
istics, when kept within their proper bounds, are qualities we 
would not readily see lost or changed. But we are the heirs 
of the past. We cannot afford to scorn it. If we do so, we do 
it at our own peril. If in our national life, we cannot cut 
entirely adrift from the influences, political, constitutional, social 
and religious which bind us to the old world, no more can we 
snap asunder those intellectual bonds which unite us with the 
educational achievements and methods which in preceding cen- 
turies have produced such magnificent results. 
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It is not our intention to extol here the benefits of a classical 
education, nor even to indicate in the briefest words the influ- 
ence exerted on American life by the intelligent study of the 
great masters of the literatures of Greece and Rome. The 
University which called the meeting of June 2 makes that 
subject one of the chief topics of the assembly. For it has 
realized that no matter what may be the influences at work 
which are endeavoring to uncrown those sceptered potentates of 
the mind that have so long ruled over past generations, it would 
not be fair to dethrone them without a word of protest. Their 
cause deserves to be pleaded with the people before they are 
ignominiously and finally driven into exile. 

And in their hour of need, friends from the most unexpected 
quarters plead for them. Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, of 
Massachusetts; Alba B. Johnson, President of the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works of Philadelphia; Fairfax Harrison, Presi- 
dent of the Southern Railway; Charles R. Miller, editor of the 
New York Times; President Wilson; ex-Presidents Roosevelt 
and Taft; Secretary Lansing; Ellery Sedgwick, editor of the 
Atlantic Monthly; Elihu Root, and others equally well known, 
champion the cause of these old classics, which in so many ways 
is the cause of true culture and education. “Every friend of 
that true education will agree with the words of Dean West, of 
Princeton, when he says that “the ever old and ever renewed 
forces of commercialism, of ignorance and of confusion, some- 
times dressed up like the army of knowledge” are again leagued 
against these old masters, and that these foes are powerful. 
They can be summed up in the words “the dislike for training, 
the pursuit of what is seen to be obviously and quickly useful, 
and the love of the pleasantly easy way of life.” In defending 
the cause of the classics there can be no doubt, as Dean West 
says, that we are contributing to the highest welfare of the 


country. Joun C, Revittg, S.J. 


SOCIOLOGY 
The Rural Apostolate: Catholic Literature Again. 


N a preceding paper some suggestions were made concerning 

the distribution of Catholic literature in rural districts. 
There remains one feature of this work which can prove mar- 
velously fruitful: the distribution of Catholic literature in 
foreign languages. Few English-speaking Catholics have an 
idea of the wealth of Catholic foreign language publications in 
the United States; yet we often happen upon foreign-speaking 
families, isolated on farms, who have never even seen a copy 
of some of the excellent Catholic publications in their own 
language. Often the more enterprising Socialist journal has 
made its way into the country home, with disastrous results. 
By providing himself with samples of such foreign language 
periodicals as he is apt to find a use for, the enterprising rural 
apostle, or subscription agent, could often save the faith of an 
entire family, or a whole countryside. If the Catholic literature 
is mailed, as in my first suggestion, publications in fitting 
languages could be sent to any immigrant families that happen 
to be on the list. 


Our ForeicN PERIopIcALs 


ANY of these people, for instance, among the Slavic 

nationalities, are ardent readers. Moreover, they discuss 
what they read more earnestly than our more self-sufficient 
English-speaking brethren. It is easy to recall the image of a 
hard-working Uniat settler and his wife, as they pore over their 
weekly Catholic periodical through the winter evenings. Or 
they have the little daughter read it to them, including every 
word of the Russian Gospel homily, while the lamplight catches 
the bright gold and green and red in the picture of the great 
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St. Nicholas, which is the pride of their neat little two-roomed 
cabin. He has had in his life but six months’ schooling, and 
that in the “old country”; but he remembers and digests what 
he reads, and brings out new and old bits of historical or 
economic lore, like a true paterfamilias. From his reading, too, 
he draws weapons with which to rebuke and silence infidel 
neighbors. 

Again, the publishers of these periodicals have not usuall 
the means of circulating many subscription-agents, and even 
these may meet with rebuffs from their own people that an 
English-speaking solicitor would be spared. Among many of 
our foreign-born citizens there is an urgent need of apologetic 
literature. The utter simplicity of their faith renders them 
helpless against the onslaughts of schemers and demagogues. 
In thousands of cases, a little good reading would have saved 
them from utter infidelity. ’ 


THE Locat Press 


O these suggestions let me add another, viz., that of intro- 

ducing Catholic literature directly into the local papers ; county 
papers, for instance, as they are found in many parts of our 
country. These are the papers that a rural citizen reads, when 
he has carefully untied his little package of mail, after an eight- 
mile drive to the post-office, and settles himself down beside 
the “tin heater” to enjoy his sole purely intellectual pastime: 
that of disagreeing with everything, word by word, in the 
George’s County Weekly Lighthouse. 

These papers are composed of “patent insides,” or rather 
“ outsides,” anda local section compiled painfully by the local 
editor, in which anything is published that the printer’s devil 
can manage to set up: mortuary poems, letters from sea- 
captains on the effects of prohibition, controversies concerning 
the new State Road route, notices of Bethesda M. E. suppers, 
and always a number of articles signed “Communicated,” or 
introduced “ Printed by Request.” 


SuGGESTEeD SUBJECTS 


wy could not a good work be done by furnishing some 
of these papers with a weekly column, ethically sound and 
instructive? This would be a valuable antidote to certain types 
of rural bigotry. A column treating of religion as such would 
not be welcome. It would arouse useless antagonism, and be 
unacceptable to the editor. Articles which, though not specific- 
ally Catholic, would offer the readers some sound Catholic 
teaching on ethical or historical matters, yet in such a way as 
to be as acceptable to the Protestant as to the Catholic, are 
what is wanted. For instance, a set of little papers on the 
relations of employer to employee and kindred subjects; on 
religion as the foundation of patriotism, or of the home, or 
of prosperity; on the evils of divorce; on proper training of 
children; on bigotry; the results of infidelity; reasons for be- 
lieving in God, etc. Such articles would enlighten thousands of 
minds which cannot be reached otherwise, and fertilize the 
ground at least, for the eventual reception of the truth. They 
would serve to offset many historical or ethical misconceptions 
which hinder the progress of Catholicism. Much of the excellent 
material which appears in our Catholic college journals could 
be used that way. A simple statement of some of the common- 
places of our Catholic college classrooms will often make a 
profound impression, if they can be made plain to rural readers. 
Such articles, if not learned or ostensibly “ denominational ” 
in tone, would probably be gladly accepted by many a troubled 
editor. To engage in this successfully, of course, you would 
have to be in touch with local Catholic residents, and use 
considerable tact at the start. 
Joun LaFanrce, S.J. 
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NOTE AND COMMENT 


Government Ownership of 
Tracks and Depots 


FN gg r agar suggests a government ownership of 
railway tracks and depots similar to the public ownership 
of streets at the present time. According to this plan, every 
railway track throughout the country would be thrown open 
for traffic to any and all transportation companies willing to 
comply with the conditions set by the Government. The latter 
would determine the rates and direct the operation of trains, 
leaving the tracks themselves free for all competitors under 
equal terms. This, he argues, would prevent speculative road 
building and stock gambling. It would likewise provide com- 
petition over the same tracks. “A rate per ton per mile 
would prevent certain cities from being favored and would 
tend to relieve congestion in large cities, now favored 
by discriminating rates. It would operate to give the public 
the benefit of the unearned increment due to increased values 
in large cities which are the result of present discriminating 
conditions and, above all, would prevent combinations of either 
roads or employers.” 


Children and the 
War 


N a good paper contributed by Dr. Frank O’Hara to the 

current Catholic World on “War Experience with Labor 
Standards,” he cites the following facts regarding the increase 
of juvenile delinquency owing to the war: 


According to a circular issued by the [British] Home 
Office, inquiries that were made by the police of seventeen 
of the largest towns, comparing the three months, December, 
1914, to February, 1915, with the three months, December, 
1915, to February, 1916, the total number of children and 
young. persons charged with punishable offences has grown 
from 2,686 to 3,596 (an increase of thirty-four per cent), and 
the increase has been experienced in practically all of the 
towns consulted. According to the investigation made by the 
Howard Association, the offences of youthful persons in- 
creased fifty-six per cent in Manchester from 1914 to 1915, 
forty-seven per cent in Edinburgh, and thirty-two per cent 
in Liverpool. Various attempts have been made to explain 
this sudden increase in juvenile crime. The character of 
the British youth is being broken down under the strain of 
hard work and no relaxation. Families are broken up, 
and parental control has disappeared on account of the 
continued absence of the father in the workshop or in the. 
army. The children are earning wages and they no longer 
listen to the advice of their parents. A similar in- 
crease in crime on the part of the youth of Germany has been 
noted since the beginning of the war. In 1915 there were 
twice as many crimes committed by children in Berlin as in 
1914. During the first three months of 1915 there were as 
many crimes committed by children in Munich as there were 
in the twelve months of 1914. In .Frankfort there was a 
decrease in the number of lesser offenses in 1915 as com- 
pared with 1914, but there was an increase of forty per 
cent in serious crime. 


The foregoing figures are recommended to the earnest con- 
sideration of those hysterical legislators who have suspended 
some of the hard-won laws designed to prevent the industrial 
exploitation of children. 


Return of Pupils Urged 
for Next Fall 


7. return of our high-school pupils to their respective 
classes is urged as a patriotic duty by Dr. P. P. Claxton. 
United States Commissioner of Education. Their attendance at 
school, he says, will not lower the productive capacity of the 
country in any appreciable degree. On the other hand, the 
longer the war may last, the greater will be the need of trained 
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men and women. The first call of the Allies was for 12,000 
engineers and skilled men to repair the railroads of France and 
England. The demand for highly trained men will soon entirely 
exceed the supply, if our high schools and colleges are closed. 
This will be no less true after the war, when the need for men 
and women of knowledge and training will be greater than ever. 


England, France, Italy and the Central Powers will all 
be going through a process of reconstruction, and we should 
be ready to give them generously every possible help. Their 
colleges and universities are now almost empty. Their older 
students, the recent graduates, and their younger professors 
are fighting and dying in the trenches, or are already dead, 
as are many of the older scientific men, artists and others 
whose work is necessary for the enlargement of the cultural 
and spiritual life, and for all that makes for higher civiliza- 
tion. America must come to the rescue. We must be ready 
to assume all the responsibilities and perform thoroughly 
and well all the duties ‘that will come to us in the new and 
more closely related world. 


The intellectual and spiritual leadership of the world depends 
upon the young men and women who are now being graduated, 
or who will be graduated during the coming years. It is prob- 
able, as Mr. Claxton admits, that the higher classes will be 
smaller than usual next fall, but he adds: “ The graduates from 
the high schools should see to it that the lower classes more than 
make up for this deficiency.” 


Missions and the 

Rich 
HE editorial notes of the Catholic Missions for June con- 
tain some interesting items. On the authority of a 
Protestant magazine it is mentioned that the per capita dona- 
tion of the Seventh-Day Adventists for their mission work 
averaged $9.08. This is a remarkable sum, since even the prin- 
cipal Protestant denominations consider an average of $2.00 for 
the missions and $5.00 for benevolences on the part of each 
member a very generous contribution. Think of the many mil- 
lions a per capita donation of even $2.00 would secure for our 
sorely tried Catholic missions. Reference is also made to a 
young Protestant millionaire who has determined to devote 
himself and his fortune to the mission cause, and for this pur- 
pose recently entered a seminary of his denomination. The in- 

cident elicits a rather strong comment from the editor: 


Such an example might well be followed by some young 
Catholic millionaires. Not a few of them are living useless 
lives, squandering the money accumulated by their fathers. 
Would that Catholic parents of means would encourage 
in their sons a vocation for mission work instead of send- 
ing them to universities infected by materialism and infi- 
delity where they lose the Faith. We seldom, if ever, hear of 
a rich Catholic family giving a priest to the Church. Why? 
Is it another instance of the malediction which generally 
follows wealth? 


Catholic mission journals, as a rule, waste few compliments 
upon the rich, who hitherto have rarely shown any intelligent 
and apostolic interest in the mission cause. Even their wills 
ignore it, while Protestant testaments “almost invariably con- 
tain an important legacy to the work of their Church in distant 
lands.” The recent appeal to our students by the Mission Cru- 
sade Bureau should help to remove this apathy. 


Defending the 
Classics 


MONG the half-dozen excellent papers’ which make the 
June Atlantic Monthly a particularly readable number is 
“The Assault on Humanism,” an admirable defense of the 
classics by Mr. Paul Shorey, Professor of Greek, at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. The arguments for the “new education” 
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which Mr. Flexner and President Eliot have marshaled in 
earlier numbers of the Atlantic are first shown to be as old 
as the hills and are then tern to shreds. Mr. Shorey is 
merciless in his exposure of his opponents’ feeble logic and 
shifty ways, for he writes: 


And my demurrer to the logic relates rather to methods 
which Mr. Flexner and President Eliot have in common 
with each other and with many assailants of classical 
studies—the shifting of the issue from one kind or grade 
of education to another; the fallacy of assigning one cause 
for infinitely complex phenomena; the postulate of an “ ab- 
solute either—or,’ where no such alternative confronts 
us; the statement of the opponent’s case in its feeblest 
form; exploiting the equivocation of “ utility,” “ practical,” 
‘ discipline,” “seience,” “culture,” and other ambiguous 
terms; the substitution of prophecy, or unsubstantiated 
assertion, for fact. These procedures may pass muster in 
the smooth course of “the readable proposition;” they 
could not endure the test of an old-fashioned disputa- 
tion . . . It follows that, in the present state of the ques- 
tion, the principal effort of the classicist who aims at 
argument rather than eloquence must be to shame his oppo- 
nents from their unfair tactics, their neglect of the evidence, 
their preposterous logic, and to urge the ‘educated public 
to examine the matter for themselves. He must wearily 
repeat his old list of “must nots” and “dont’s.” You 
must not shift the issue by talking about democracy and 
the masses, and industrial education, and Booker Wash- 
ington at Tuskegee, and Madame Montessori. That is a mere 
subterfuge. We are speaking of non-vocational high-school 
and collegiate education. You must not urge that “ They 
don’t get Latin,” that Latin is badly taught and imperfectly 
remembered, unless you can show that other subjects are 
always effectively taught and not forgotten. And also, un- 
less you confess that the unrest,and the unsettlement which 
you yourselves have introduced into American education is 
a chief cause of the lack of conviction with which most 
definite or difficult subjects are taught and studied today. 


That last is a Robin Hood shot, and is just what the late 
Father Timothy Brosnahan, S. J., proved in his renowned 
pamphlet, ‘‘ President Eliot and Jesuit Colleges.” 


Opportunities for Laymen’s and 

Women’s Retreats 
LENTIFUL opportunities are offered the laity to make the 
spiritual exercises at one or other of the many houses of 
retreat thrown open to them during the summer months. No 
vacation should be considered complete without a retreat. Ar- 
rangements in many instances are such that even the restless 
business man can avail himself of these opportunities. Thus 
the retreats at Mt. Manresa, Staten Island, are held every 
“ week-end,” beginning Friday evening and concluding Monday 
morning. During 1916 there were 1,289 retreatants at Mt. Man- 
resa, and 1,007 more in the extension retreats connected with it. 
a grand total of 2,296. Other laymen’s retreats conducted by the 
Jesuit Fathers begin at Kenrick Seminary, Webster Groves, near 
St. Louis, July 26 (an English and a German retreat); at St. 
Mary’s College, St. Mary’s, Kansas, July 28, August 4, August 11, 
and a Knights of Columbus’ retreat, June 24; at St. Stanislaus 
House of Retreat, Brooklyn Station, Cleveland, O., July 5 (Ger- 
man), July 26, August 2, 9, 16, 23; and at Campion College, 
Prairie du Chien, Wis., July 13 and August 10. Retreats are 
also given in other Jesuit houses. The Fathers of the Divine 
Word conduct three laymen’s retreats at St. Mary’s Mission 
House, Techny, Ill., near Chicago, beginning July 6, July 20 
(German), and August 3. At Dubuque College, Iowa, a retreat 
for laymen is to begin June 15. Opportunities are doubtless of- 
fered in many other places, although the dates have not come to 
our notice. A long list of retreats for women and girls in Eng- 
lish, German and French, is offered by the Religious of Our 





Lady of the Cenacle at St. Regis Cenacle, New York; the Con- 


vent of Our Lady of the Cenacle, Boston, Mass.; and the Con- 


vent of Our Lady of the Cenacle, Newport, R. I. A woman’s 
retreat is announced for August 17, at St. Mary’s College, Prairie 
du Chien, Wis.; four retreats are to be given for women at St. 
Ann’s Home, Techny, IIl.; a retreat is set for each month from 
July to November at the Passionist Convent of Our Lady of 
Sorrows, Carrick, Pa., and five dates are assigned by the nuns 
at the Convent of the Blessed Sacrament, Yonkers, N. Y. It is 
to be hoped that more and more Catholics will now avail them- 
selves of these opportunities to make an annual retreat. 


Church Schools and Public Schools 
in the Philippines 


[* the course of a speech on “ Education in the Philippines,” 
delivered at the Lake Mohonk Conference on the “ Indian 
and Other Dependent People,” by Professor E. B. Conant, Esq., 
of the Department of Law in the University of the Philippines, 
and now printed in the Conference's thirty-fourth annua] re- 
port, the following remark was made: 


I have been asked what the church schools are doing com- 
pared with the work of the public, schools carried on by 
the Government. Of course they have shown wonderful 
improvement. At the beginning of American occupation 
their work from our standpoint was exceedingly elementary. 
I don’t think anyone will take issue with me in saying that 
they taught little else than the catechism and a _ few 
simple branches; but of course the American public school 
system there has furnished the incentive, the rivalry, and 
has forced the church schools to come up as far as pos- 
sible to the American standard. 


Is it possible that Professor Conant can be ignorant of the 
fact that the Benedictine, Dominican and Jesuit Fathers in 
Manila conducted colleges equal, to say the least, to our Ameri- 
can colleges years before the American occupation took place, 
and that they, as well as the Augustinians, had flourishing col- 
leges in other centers of the Islands? Is it possible that he 
does not know that the Dominicans are conducting even now, 
and were conducting prior to 1898, a school of law, of medi- 
cine and of theology? Has he never heard that the Filipino 
members of the Philippine Commission, of the Supreme Court, 
of the Senate and Assembly, received their education in these 
“church schools that taught little else than catechism and a 
few simple branches?” In his simplicity Professor Conant be- 
lieves that no one will “take issue” with him, yet curiously 
enough he instantly proceeds to take issue with himself: 


From a university standpoint I hesitate to tell this, but 
I will admit the fact, as it is all on record, the two men 
that took the two prizes in the last graduating classes of 
our College of Law last commencement day were both of 
them graduates of the Jesuit College, the Ateneo de Manila, 
and I also must admit, though I am sorry to have to do 
so, that a year ago, last commencement day, one of the 
two leaders of the graduating class, the finished product 
of the College of Law, that had sifted along through the 
University to its graduating year, was also a graduate of 
the Jesuit College in the city of Manila. The church schools 
have come up tremendously. 


This is surely a rather striking refutation of his own words, 
and we do not marvel that he is “sorry” and “hesitates” to 
inform us of the truth, but “ must admit it as it is on record.” 
But is it not equally on record that these church schools, 
church colleges and church universities were flourishing in the 
Philippines long before Admiral Dewey went to Manila or be- 
fore our oldest American university, Harvard, was established? 
They-were great centers of learning before the Professor’s 
native State of New Hampshire could boast of even its little 
“ rural school.” 














